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hope that France will agree to a treaty re- 

nouncing a// war, rather than renouncing 
aggressive war in particular. He informs corre- 
spondents in Washington that the United States 
has not yet conceded to France on this point, and is 
unmoved by the latest arguments of Foreign Min- 
ister Briand. His reasoning seems to be somewhat as 
follows: In his original proposal, M. Briand sug- 
gested that the treaty should do away with war, 
regardless of kind. The treaty was to be bilateral, 
between the United States and France. France was 
a member of the League of Nations, but M. Briand 
seemed to have no idea that a bilateral treaty con- 
taining an unqualified renunciation of war would 
conflict with her League obligations. Then I pro- 
posed that the treaty be made multilateral, so as to 
include not only France and the United States, but 
all of the world powers. At this M. Briand dis- 
covered that League obligations would not permit 
a multilateral treaty abolishing war indiscriminately. 
He said the treaty would have to be limited to “wars 
of aggression.” Does he mean to tell me that one 
member of the League can do separately what all 
of them cannot do together? I don’t believe it. 


G hove tae KELLOGG still clings to the faint 


This is straight thinking on Secretary Kellogg’s 
part. It seems to put M. Briand in the hole, and even 
his careful note of March 30 does not get him out of 
it. But if M. Briand is wrong, he is wrong in his 
first commitment, and not in his later qualification 
about “wars of aggression.” Secretary Kellogg may 
prove that M. Briand has been inconsistent, but 
he cannot prove that Europe may accept an antiwar 
treaty which does not take League obligations into 
consideration. If negotiations are to proceed, 
Secretary Kellogg must yield the point. 

The League protocol pledges its signatories to 
defend one another against aggressors. It permits 
wars of defense. If Poland attacks Lithuania, 
Lithuania is privileged to defend herself. If Hungary 
attacks a member of the Little Entente, or vice 
versa, the nation attacked has the right to take up 
arms. Europe has found from practical experience 
that such a provision is indispensable. The United 
States might find it valuable some day in upholding 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

Admitting the necessity of defensive wars may 
seem to Secretary Kellogg a nullification of his plan, 
but, after all, it is better to have a treaty with reser- 
vations than to have no treaty at all. The United 
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States, which has never hesitated to insist upon 
sweeping reservations for itself, should be able to 
alate a series of reasonable reservations from 
urope. We still hope Mr. Kellogg will remember 
that compromise is the basis of diplomacy. 


Buttering the Bread Line 


‘2 estimating the number of unemployed in the 
United States, Senator Henrik Shipstead, Farmer- 
Laborite of Minnesota, takes occasion to point 
out a misinterpretation of the figures presented to 
the Senate on March 26 by Secretary of Labor 
Davis. News dispatches quoted Secretary Davis as 
putting the total number of unemployed on January 
I at 1,874,050. In point of fact, as Senator Shipstead 
makes plain, this figure represented not the total 
number of unemployed, but only the shrinkage from 
the employment level of 1925. Senator Shipstead, 
painting a black picture over the canvas of Coolidge 
prosperity, sets the total at 8,000,000. By doing so 
he goes 4,000,000 beyond Senator Wagner of New 
York, who first raised the problem in Congress. 

In an election year unemployment figures may 
be juggled for campaign purposes, and it is only 
natural that such men as Senator Shipstead and 
Senator Wagner should boost the number to the 
greatest conceivable height, whereas adherents of 
the Coolidge Administration remain conservative in 
their estimates. From lack of accurate statistics and 
discrepancies between statistics which are at hand, 
it becomes impossible to say with any exactitude 
how many men are out of work at the present time. 
It is apparent, however, that Mr. Henry Ford is 
sadly mistaken when he tells England that there is 
no problem of unemployment in the United States, 
that no one who wants a job in this country need go 
without it. Mr. Ford is overoptimistic. The United 
States has an unemployment problem, and may as 
well face it. To ignore it is to aggravate it, and 
eventually to bring down ill-advised proposals 
for “doles” and governmental “hand-outs.” 


The Klan in Katastrophe’s Klutches 


OUR years ago the Ku-Klux Klan, lusty and 

unabashed, helped to nominate a Democratic 
candidate for President. To put the matter more 
baldly, the Ku-Klux Klan helped to nominate any- 
one save the outstanding figure in the Democratic 
party, since the outstanding figure, who was 
governor of New York, was also a Roman Catholic 
and a wet. The exact influence of the Klan at Madi- 
son Square Garden is something impossible to 
measure. Suffice it to say that the union of the Klan 
with the McAdoo forces precipitated the deadlock 
which resulted in the choosing of John W. Davis 
as Democratic standard bearer. That Mr. Davis 
possessed excellent qualities was no argument of the 


Klan. The object of the Klan was to defeat Gover- 
nor Smith, and to accomplish that end it would 
have rallied behind any stalking-horse so long as he 
was a white man, a dry, and a Protestant. 

Today the Ku-Klux Klan, debilitated but still 
unabashed, is casting about for a man to defeat 
Governor Smith a second time. Among the leading 
aspirants for the Democratic nomination there is 
none to whom it may turn. William Gibbs McAdoo 
was again its hope, but by giving his indorsement to 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh, a man of the same 
religious faith as Alfred E. Smith, Mr. McAdoo has 
taken a road which white-sheeted mummers are 
unable to follow. After Mr. McAdoo and Mr. Walsh 
there is Governor Ritchie of Maryland, but as a 
pronounced wet the governor of Maryland is 
guarded against the assistance of Klansmen. 
Senator Jim Reed of Missouri is for the same reason 
anathema to them. Edwin T. Meredith of Des 
Moines, Secretary of Agriculture in the latter days 
of the Wilson Administration, and the economical 
Governor Vic Donahey of Ohio are the only can- 
didates who come near filling Klan specifications. 
Neither of them is sympathetic to Klan activities. 
Both of them are hundred to one shots, and both of 
them come from Northern States in which the Klan 
has little strength. 

All dressed up for Houston, but with no very 
promising place to go when they get there, the 


Knights of the Green Forest are in danger of losing . 


what influence still remains to them. Three hundred 
and sixty-seven votes are necessary to prevent the 
nomination of Governor Smith or any other can- 
didate for the Democratic nomination. Unless it 
hastens to make new and peculiar alliances it is not 
likely that the Klan will be able to control this 
number at the convention. 


Shall the Farmer Take to the Water? 


HE House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce has been reflecting on the Denison 
bill, under which the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion would continue in operation with an increase of 
$10,000,000 in its capital stock. The views expressed 
in discussions of the committee agree in general 
with the opinion held by Clarence E. Cason in an 
article elsewhere in this issue of THe INDEPENDENT. 
They indicate that the fostering of inland waterway 
transportation may be of material benefit to the 
farmer, and may help considerably in solving the 
perennial problem of agricultural relief. 

The Inland Waterways Corporation is a sort of 
national inland waterway bureau, charged with the 
direction and development of inland water trans- 
portation. Under supervision of the War Depart- 
ment it operates barge lines on the Mississippi and 
Warrior rivers. Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburnham, chair- 
man and executive of the corporation, reports that 
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since its reorganization in 1924 the average loss of 
the corporation per year has dropped from $973,305 
to $532,610. Flood conditions and navigation 
troubles have hampered its work, yet it has shown 
steady improvement. He estimates that by the end 
of the calendar year 1928, the corporation will be 
“self-supporting.” He believes that improved water- 
ways will be a boon to agriculture, holding that 
“the connection between the Great Lakes and the 
Gulf of Mexico by water with the tributaries added 
on the Ohio, Upper Mississippi, the Missouri, the 
Warrior, and the Intra-Coastal Canal, will have 
more to do with the prosperity of the farmer than 
any other legislation that can be passed.” 

While muddling through equalization fees and the 
other rigmarole connected with such measures as 
the McNary-Haugen bill, Congress could not do 
better than to keep a weather eye on the Denison 
bill and the possibilities suggested by General 
Ashburnham. If farm relief is to be effected, it must 
be effected not through a panacea spooned out 
of the old political bottle, but through a series of 
smaller doses carefully prescribed and carefully 
administered. Improved water transportation is a 


helpful and not a bitter pill. 


The Babbitt of the Books 


D* WILLIS R. WHITNEY of Schenectady 
may keep his “talking book” if he ever suc- 
ceeds in inventing it. An old-fashioned inarticulate 
volume which has to be taken from the shelf and 
read with the eye is good enough for the average 
bibliophile. What Dr. Whitney proposes to do is to 
produce a device “something like a camera,” filled 
with a strip of film. The film winds and unwinds on 
spools in the interior of the instrument, and out of 
the loud-speaker come words—the words of 
Stevenson, or Dumas, or Kipling, perhaps. The 
owner, slumped in his library chair, listens to the 
droning until he falls asleep. No more eyestrain, 
turning of pages, or intermissions for relighting the 
pipe. A utilitarian idea which does credit to the 
memory of John Stuart Mill. 

But what of ear strain? If the official reader for 
the talking library is of the same ilk as popular 
radio announcers, his limpid voice will grow irksome 
after the first hundred lines. A brick will be good 
enough for him. Imagine him prancing through the 
candlelight duel in “The Master of Ballantrae” or 
bucking the fog in “Captains Courageous,” or 
imitating the thunderous lines of Porthos in “The 
Three Musketeers.” Better to club the talking 
book into subjection with an antiquated reading 
lamp than to allow such trifling as this. 

A library is a private sanctuary, a place of escape 
from radios, talking machines, typewriters, motion 
Pictures, subways, and the thousand and one in- 
ventions which have made tranquillity an archaism. 





To desecrate it with rows of talking books would 
be to destroy one of the few remaining oases of 
quiet. Let Dr. Willis R. Whitney continue with his 
research, let him equip his library with talking 
books and turn them all on at once, but let him 
always restrict this novelty to Schenectady, or to 
institutions for the blind. 


Settlement Out of Court 


HREE main courses are open to the Senate 

in the matter of the Gillett resolution, under 
which the President would be urged to undertake 
an exchange of views with member states of the 
World Court in the hope of ironing out difficulties 
and securing the adherence of the United States. 
First, the Senate may reject the resolution alto- 
gether. Second, it may adopt the resolution out- 
right. Third, it may request the President to return 
the World Court Protocol and the five reservations 
attached to it by the Senate in 1926 for further con- 
sideration. It may then revamp and clarify the 
fifth of the reservations, that providing that the 
Court shall give no advisory opinions “touching 
any dispute or question in which the United States 
has or claims an interest,” and resubmit the Ameri- 
can conditions to Court members. 

The third, though it must inevitably involve 
contentious dispute in the Senate, is by far the best 
procedure. If the fifth reservation is successfully 
revised, the position of the United States in regard 
to the Court will be clarified, and the way will be 
open for further negotiations with the interested 
powers. If the reservation is lost in contention, the 
Court issue will still have been raised again. It is 
better to attack the issue vigorously, whatever the 
difficulties, than to ignore or slide over a matter of 
vital importance in our foreign relations. 


Kissing the Handshake Good-by 


HE abolition of hand-shaking is being advocated 

in Italy, where free speech, the franchise, and 
a good many other institutions have already been 
junked in the interests of Fascism. Hand-shaking is 
now taboo as an official Fascist greeting. Signor 
Ricci, president of the Balilla, and faithful hench- 
man of the Premier, would do away with it alto- 
gether. Obviously, it is unhygienic and detrimental 
to the public health. Signor Ricci demands that it 
be “absolutely eliminated in the daily contacts of 
Italian citizens,” and replaced by the Roman or 
Fascist salute, which “is destined to exercise a 
most beneficent influence in the formation of youth- 
ful character.” 

This is an idea to which President Coolidge and 
the Prince of Wales might willingly subscribe, but 
it is doubtful if it could ever attain universal popu- 
larity. What would Mayor Thompson and. his 
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powder-singed ward heelers do without the warm 
grasp of human fellowship? What would the 
Washington lobbyists do? The abolition of hand- 
shaking may work in Italy, but there are places in 
the world where it could never be more popular 
than the boll weevil in Georgia. 

Since Signor Ricci has proposed the initial step, 
however, he may as well go himself one better and 
see to it that the world is made thoroughly wretched 
for bacteria. He may now with all propriety suggest 
the abolition of kissing, a custom which has probably 
had more to do with the perpetuation of measles 
and diphtheria, to say nothing of typhoid, smallpox, 
bronchitis, hiccoughs, and all manner of human 
ills, than any other single cause. A manifesto against 
kissing would certainly destroy the American movie 
industry, and might work a temporary hardship 
upon the manufacturers of indelible lipsticks, but 
when you come right down to it, it is something to 
be thought about in this most sanitary of worlds. 
Italy would be a good place to try it out. 


Brickbats in the Glass House 
ier sess has come out of the April primaries 


less bloodstained and scarred than might have 
been anticipated. The city still stands and has ad- 
ministered a savage rebuff to the Crowe-Small- 
Thompson faction. Secretary of State Emmerson 
has won the Republican gubernatorial nomination 
over Len, the road builder. Otis F. Glenn has won 
the Senatorial nomination from the rejected Sena- 
tor-elect Frank L. Smith. John A. Swanson has 
defeated the influential Robert E. Crowe for the 
Republican nomination to the office of State’s 
attorney for Cook County. Big Bill, the builder, is 
still mayor, but he is finding the ground cut from 
under his feet. The Deneen camp drives in its tent 
stakes and prepares for the summer. Local news- 
papers, excepting the sinful Hearst publications, are 
filled with rejoicing. Spring and reform are in the air. 

But has Chicago rescued herself from graft, or 
even taken the first step in the direction of good 
government? More probably she has only made a 
choice between two evils, and chosen the lesser. 
The Deneen group offers a release from Thompson 
and Small, but not freedom from graft. Chicago 
will still have its Republican Tammany, a Tammany 
unreformed. The Deneen group may be preferable 
to the Crowe coterie, but it does not represent hon- 
esty. Its dark machinations, its making and un- 
making of strange political alliances, show it a very 
unstable and insecure refuge. Chicago must go 
much farther. 

If Chicago wants less notoriety in future it is 
up to her influential citizens not only to take an 
active part in local government, but to educate 
public opinion to a point where it will cease falling 
for such gags as “Throw away your hammer and 


get a horn,” or “America, first, last, and always.” 
It is up to them to engineer a thorough cleaning up 
of the city hall. New York defeated Tammany 
numerous times, but was not able to secure a definite 
pledge of reform from that organization until an 
awakened public insisted upon it. Chicago has a long 
way to go, and the time is rather ripe for getting 
under way. 


Patronage or Cooperation ? 
| pene power of a political boss and of his organiza- 


tion rests upon the performance of personal 
services to the people of the community, upon his 
willingness to help pay the rent, keep the coal bin 
full, to help the errant constituent out of jail, secure 
jobs for the unemployed, to attend picnics, weddings, 
funerals, and incidentally accomplish a considerable 
work of social service. The idea is not a new one; 
it is almost a truism; but seldom has it been better 
put than by Twila E. Neely of Sewickley, Penn- 
sylvania, writing in the current number of the 
American Fournal of Sociology. The author stresses 
the fact that while the object of the boss may be 
wrong, his method is generally right, and involves a 
technique which might well be adopted by social 
workers whose aims are more altruistic. Social 
workers, she declares, have the same opportunity 
that was possessed by “Little Tim” Sullivan and 
George Washington Plunkitt of the old Tammany 
Hall, and is still possessed and used by the modern 
Tammany and its counterparts in cities other than 
New York. They may take the opportunity, if they 
are willing to deal in practicalities, and use it, not 
for obtaining votes, but for setting higher standards 
of citizenship. Social workers must be leaders before 
they can be reformers. She quotes from Plunkitt: 

“The way to hold your district is to study human 
nature and act accordin’. A reformer can’t last in 
politics. This is as much of a regular business as the 
grocery or the dry goods or the drug business. 
You’ve got to be trained or you’re sure to fail. . . . 
How, then, can you expect “business men’ to turn 
into politicians and all at once make a success of it? 
It’s just as if I went up to Columbia and started to 
teach Greek. They usually last as long in politics 
as I would in Columbia.” 

Miss Neely explains that Plunkitt was not alto- 
gether correct in his remarks about reformers, since 
Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, and other reformers 
have delved successfully into politics. She makes it 
clear, however, that the Addamses and Taylors 
succeed not by holding aloof and preaching from 
pulpits, but by going straight to the tenements 
surrounding Hull House and working for the im- 
provement of social conditions. There is a moral 
in this for social workers who are truly more con- 
cerned with social service than with the timbre of 
their own voices. 
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Wherefore Walsh 


HE reopening of the case of the United 
States versus Harry F. Sinclair is a con- 
venient springboard for Senator Thomas J. 
Walsh. From it he may gain a flying start for his 
plunge into the campaign for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination. The name of Walsh is 
foremost among those of the prosecutors in the oil 
investigation, and as the bribers and the bribed 
are brought to justice, WALSH is written in capital 
letters upon the minds of spectators. It was Walsh 
who took up the trail of oil in April, 1922; Walsh 
who worked quietly for a year and six months 
digging up facts and preparing the case; Walsh who, 
when the evidence was whipped into shape, plunged 
in and led the attack. For six years Senator Walsh 
has been at the forefront of the investigation. He 
has devoted all his energies toward its completion. 
He has pursued the case relentlessly, and not un- 
fairly. He has seen the Teapot Dome and Elk Hills 
properties returned to the Government. As he 
himself has said, if a private corporation had re- 
gained possession of such valuable lands, and “I 
had been the attorney, the court would have al- 
lowed a fee which would make me richer than I 
ever shall be, or hope to be, or desire to be.” 

If anyone is entitled to make political capital 
of the oil investigation, it is Senator Walsh. The 
opening statement of his campaign, issued on March 
2 when it was announced that he would be entered 
in the California primaries, sets forth his own feeling 
in the matter. It is a modest expression of his hope 
for recognition: “If my services to the country have 
been such as to entitle me to consideration in 
connection with the Presidency, I dare to say the 
rank and file are not ignorant of the fact.”” Thus he 
takes the field. 

The alliance of Mr. Walsh with William Gibbs 
McAdoo in. California and elsewhere is a strange 
if useful adjustment. Mr. McAdoo is the kind of man 
who does not hesitate to cudgel his political op- 
ponents with all manner of party furniture. His 
denunciations of Governor Smith have worked 
havoc in the Democratic parlor. He employed 
vituperation in his attacks upon Smith in 1924, and 
tenewed its use last February at Richmond, where 
he informed a gathering of women voters that the 
White House with Al Smith inside would become a 
“veritable Gibraltar of offensive operations” against 
the Eighteenth Amendment. Mr. McAdoo’s private 
ambitions stand above party unity. Mr. Walsh, on 
the other hand, is a man who sticks to facts and 
avoids diatribe. On April 5 in the Senate he de- 
fended not only Mr. McAdoo, but Governor Smith, 

against the unjust attacks of Senator Robinson of 
Indiana. Senator Walsh places party unity and 
political honesty above private ambitions. 


But the alliance has been made, and will stand 
until after Houston. It makes Senator Walsh the 
outstanding opponent of Governor Smith for the 
nomination. As a Catholic, Mr. Walsh cannot count 
upon the support of those who are prejudiced 
against Governor Smith on religious grounds. It 
is interesting, however, to remark that as yet 
Senator Walsh has been troubled by none of the 
undercurrent of Ku-Kluxing through which the 
governor of New York has had to wade. What he 
can count upon is the support of those who oppose 
Governor Smith on the prohibition issue. Senator 
Walsh is a dry, and a genuine dry. He not only be- 
lieves in prohibition in public, but practices it in pri- 
vate, thereby distinguishing himself from the mass 
of demagogical gentry who breathe aridity from the 
platform but turn hotel rooms into bootleg bars. 
With Senator Walsh in the field, both wings of the 
Democratic party have their representation in the 
preconvention campaign. Walsh represents the dry 
Western element, and is considered acceptable to 
the arid South. Governor Smith is the champion 
of the Eastern element, the out-and-out wets. In 
this situation, the party faces the prospect of an 
open split at Houston on the woah idaien issue. It 
is easy to see why the Republican party, anxious 
to maintain its cohesion, is endeavoring to soft- 
pedal the prohibition issue within its own ranks. 

Senator Walsh is hindered in his fight for the 
nomination by three drawbacks which do not exist 
in the case of Governor Smith. First, he comes from 
Montana, a State which does not count heavily 
in national political campaigns. Montana polls 
only four electoral votes, forty-one less than are 
given to New York. As a Westerner and dry, more- 
over, Senator Walsh possesses less influence than 
Governor Smith in such important Eastern States 
as Massachusetts and New Jersey. Second, he is 
sixty-eight years of age, and will be sixty-nine before 
the opening of the convention. He is fourteen years 
older than Governor Smith. Third, if nominated, he 
must base his campaign for election upon his record 
in the oil investigation, and it is by no means certain 
that the voters will take the oil scandal very seriously 
to heart. They ignored it in 1924. There 1s nothing 
to indicate that they will not continue to ignore it 
in 1928. If the oil deals of the Harding Administra- 
tion could be made a living issue, Senator Walsh 
would stand in the front rank of candidates. It 
will take a bludgeoning leader, a haranguer, a born 
dramatist, to make them this, and Senator Walsh, 
though.a vigorous prosecutor, is not the man to 
accomplish it. His conservatism, his proneness to 
go by the letter of the book, are against him. Even 
the volatile Jim Reed has failed to stir the country 
with his denunciations of Republican corruption, 
Mr. Walsh cannot be expected to do better, or even 
so well. He is a strong man, a strong Senator, but 
not a strong Presidential candidate. 
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Waterways for Farm Relief 


By Clarence E. Cason 


Haugen bill for farm relief is already be- 

ginning to be old stuff. As a matter of fact, 
the bill, which fortunately was brought to earth by 
President Coolidge a year ago, was never univer- 
sally praised in this section. To many it was only 
another Bryan silver standard. Without doubt 
it was choice ballyhoo material for ambitious 
stumpers in rural districts; but evidence convinc- 
ingly indicates that the farmers themselves are not 
really angry at Presi- 


()= here in the Middle West the McNary- 


development of the waterways would go toward 
solving the problem of farm relief. Secretary Herbert 
Hoover has made hundreds of speeches to this effect. 
Julius H. Barnes, who as head of the United States 
Grain Commission had more power than the Presi- 
dent during the last war, has had a good deal to say 
on the subject. It is quite as simple a conclusion, 
however, that railroads would suffer greatly from 

such a development of competitive water routes. 
The battle between the railroads on the one hand 
and the shippers on 








dent Coolidge. Nor 
will they be particu- 
larly disappointed if 
the new McNary- 
Haugen project 
meets a similar fate. 

Through long dis- 
cussion, measures for 
farm relief have been 
cleansed of many of 


While both Houses of Congress clean house and prepare for 
discussion of the revised McNary-Haugen bill, a large slice 
of the farming population is already convinced that such 
“patent medicine’? panaceas will cure none of their ills. But 
water transportation — getting goods more cheaply to market 
— does offer a way out of the slough of despond in which 
agriculture finds itself. Mr. Cason, writing from Minneapolis, 
discusses some of the waterway projects which might ease 
the way from farmer to consumer, and a few of the obstacles 

to their fulfillment 


the other has been in 
progress since 1875. 
Jealousies between 
cities, each of them 
a shipping point seek- 
ing the most favor- 
able route for itself 
and wishing to dis- 
courage favorable 
routes for others, 
have added numerous 





themore obviousvari- 





eties of buncombe. 

Most of the farmers know that prices depend upon 
economic laws as inevitable as the natural laws 
which govern the growth of their wheat. They are 
for farm relief, to be sure; but they have no great 
faith in patent-medicine methods. 

Several organizations in the Middle West have 
for years been pointing with diligent fingers at the 
matter of transportation. They have righteously 
declaimed that the products of the nation’s bread 
basket cannot be sold wholly in their own environs. 
Wheat for exportation must be carried to the sea- 
board. Wheat for the domestic flour manufacturer 
must be carried to the mills, and then carried from 
the mills toward the consumer. Foreign markets 
and domestic consumers will not pay above certain 
prices for commodities; hence, a good share of trans- 
‘portation costs must be deducted from the price 
paid to the farmer for his raw product. 

Through the great wheat-producing areas of the 
country there are many natural waterways: the 
Mississippi River from Minneapolis and St. Paul 
to New Orleans, this joined at St. Louis by the 
Missouri from the northwest and at Cairo by the 
Ohio from the east; the Great Lakes with their out- 
let to the sea through the St. Lawrence. As a matter 
of record, the freight rates along the developed 
waterways of the country are only eighty per cent 
of the usual freight rates, and the corresponding 
water rates are still lower by twenty per cent. 
It would seem as simple as the alphabet that 


complications. Com- 
binations and threatened combinations of railroads 
have contributed more fuel to the fire. Without doubt, 
during the battle, the burden of shipping costs has 
been thrust upon the primary producer; that is to 
say, the mine operator to a certain extent, but most 
of all the farmer. This fact, perhaps more than any 
other, has brought farm relief talk into the forum. 


HE several organizations bent upon forcing de- 
velopment of the waterways are not altogether 
willing to have the railroads shoulder the entire 
load of farm relief, but they are nearly so. They build 
loading docks along rivers where the channel is not 
deep enough to stand much traffic, and forthwith 
apply to the railroads for preferential rates. But the 
railroads glance over the situation, are amused to 
see the difficulty of obtaining barges; and, laughing 
up their sleeves, invite the shippers to use the docks 
to the limit, obviously not very great, and politely 
announce that rates will be the same, if not higher. 
Work was started on the Ohio River transporta- 
tion project fifty years ago, and more than $87,000,- 
ooo has been expended. James E. Smith, president 
of the Mississippi Valley Association, has said: 
“Had this work, which was begun in 1875, been 
carried on by following the same businesslike meth- 
ods that were employed in the construction of the 
Panama Canal, the work would have been com- 
pleted in from ten to twelve years, and at a cost of 
one half the amount that has been expended.” Yet 
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the construction on the Ohio has enabled Cincinnati 
and Pittsburgh to force preferential rates from the 
railroads. And therefore it has had its effect. 

In 1910 Congress appropriated $21,000,000 to dig 
an eight-foot channel between St. Louis and Cairo, 
the work to be completed within twelve years. Up to 
1925, however, only $1,900,000 had been expended. 
In 1910, also, Congress designated that $27,000,000 
should be spent within twelve years to construct 
a six-foot channel from St. Louis to Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. Though seventeen years have elapsed, 
this project is less than one half complete; the Up- 
per Mississippi is practically useless except for a few 
boats of light draft. From these situations it is evi- 
dent that opponents to development of the water- 
ways have not been idle. Railroads, apparently, 
are not quite willing to assume altruistically the 
entire burden of farm relief. 

Barges carrying grain and ore are operated be- 
tween New Orleans and St. Louis by the Inland 
Waterways Commission, which is under Federal 
control and managed by Gen. T. Q. Ashburn. Dur- 
ing the few years in which the barges have borne ore 
to the Gulf of Mexico, the shipping rate has been 
reduced from $6 per ton to $3 per ton. According 
to figures of the Mississippi Valley Association, the 
railroad rate on grain from St. Louis to New Orleans 
is eighteen cents per 100 pounds, while the barge 
rate is 11.5 cents. Publicity of the association point- 
edly asserts that the difference goes to the producer 
— the farmer. A single shipment of 150,000 bushels 
of Nebraska wheat transported by rail and water 
from Omaha to New Orleans for export is said to 
have effected a saving of $7,500. Of course this 
“saving” represented a loss of that amount in gross 
income to the railroads. Presumably the railroads’ 
loss went to the farm-relief fund. 


bg oto the bugaboo most dis- 
turbing to railroads in the Middle West is the 
prospective increased use of the waterways. Rail- 
roads feel that they must lower operating expenses 
in order to meet competitive water rates. Officials 
of the companies see in combination, and the con- 
sequent sharing of operating costs, the only possible 
way out. In these contemplated consolidations, how- 
ever, purchasers of transportation see the growth 
of monopoly power and the loss of advantages of 
competition among which, it must not be forgotten, 
is a healthy check on rates. 

A case in point is that of the petition of the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the right of unification. 
Hearings on the application were begun at Minne- 
apolis on October 24, 1927. The two railroads pre- 
sented the argument that at present only two per 
cent of their freight traffic is on a competitive basis, 
and that unification of their organization would 
mean a saving in operating costs of $10,000,000 


annually. This saving, they suggest, would natu- 
rally go toward a reduction of rates — a reduction 
they call impossible under present conditions. 

Simultaneously with the growth of plans for rail- 
road consolidation, several organizations were com- 
bining to push the building of adequate municipal 
‘docks at Minneapolis. After considerable expendi- 
tures, the docks were completed in the fall, at a time 
which gave the railroad-unification hearings a special 
dramatic significance. But many complications, 
notably the jealousy of St. Louis, brought about 
disturbances in the Inland Waterways Commission. 
It was consequently impossible for those interested 
in the Upper Mississippi traffic to obtain either a 
sufficient number of barges or prompt completion 
of the six-foot channel project between Minneapolis 
and St. Louis. 


Bo sides of the controversy pay court to the 
farmer and industrialist. In a statement to 
the public the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
quote as follows from President Coolidge’s message 
to Congress: “In order to increase the efficiency of 
transportation and decrease its cost to the shipper, 
railroad consolidation must be secured. . . . Pend- 
ing this, no adequate or permanent reorganization 
can be made of the freight rate structure. Meantime, 
both agriculture and industry are compelled to wait 
for needed relief. . . . Delay is holding back the 
progress of the country.” 

To illustrate the perplexities which bar the way to 
a simple solution of the quandary, the position of 
Minneapolis presents an excellent example. Aside 
from the basic struggle between the railroads and 
the waterways, there is a definite competition be- 
tween waterway projects themselves. First, the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence plan plays for the spot- 
light against the Mississippi-Gulf of Mexico route. 
Both Chicago and Minneapolis are so situated as to 
profit from either or both routes: Chicago has access 
to the lakes through Lake Michigan and to the 
Mississippi through the Illinois River by way of a 


canal; Minneapolis is at the head of navigation on 


the Mississippi and is only 150 miles from Duluth, a 
strategic lake port. Minneapolis, incidentally, has 
sad evidence of the result of cheap water transporta- 
tion in the fact that much of its flour-milling indus- 
try has recently been moved to Buffalo, where 
advantage may be taken of Lake Erie and also of 
the Erie Canal to the Hudson River. 

Chicago has been working zealously for a lake 
route which would extend through Georgian Bay and 
thence by way of a canal dug in Canadian soil to the 
St. Lawrence. Such a route would obviously disre- 
gard Cleveland, Detroit, and Buffalo. Not relishing 
such a plan, Cleveland and Detroit have countered 
by condemning Chicago for drawing 10,000 cubic 
feet of water per second for the purpose of sanitation 
and also to aid navigation on its river route. Acting 
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upon the complaint of Chicago’s rival cities, the 
Government has recently decreed that Chicago’s 
diversion of Lake Michigan water is not unlawful. 
What will be done about it, however, is a different 
matter. Mayor Thompson has defied the Govern- 
ment to do anything at all. 

Michigan and Wisconsin, influenced by their 
lake-port cities, readily plunged into the argument 
on the side against Chicago. Sentiment in Minnesota 
was naturally divided: some of it was against Chi- 
cago because Duluth, like Milwaukee in Wisconsin, 
is a competitive port; and some of it favored Chicago 
because of that city’s strong interest in Mississippi 
shipping. An interesting dilemma rose in Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul. Some of the newspapers roundly 
drubbed Chicago; other interests were disposed to- 
ward the opposite view. Last summer when Mayor 
Thompson, continuing his interrupted pilgrimage in 
the interest of Mississippi transportation, came to 
the Twin Cities to talk for upper-river development, 
he was but coldly received. Possibly the caricatured 
personality of the Chicago mayor had something to 
do with preventing the Twin Cities from eagerly 
joining with Chicago in pushing the Upper Missis- 
sippi channel to completion. The Twin Cities are 


also out of harmony with St. Louis interests; they 
steadily, but not quite successfully, resist the policy 
of Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, manager of the Inland Wa- 
terways Commission, to “proceed slowly” in devel- 
oping the river above St. Louis. 

Jealousies between the cities involved, resulting 
from natural trade competition, are hampering the 
completion of the inland water transportation sys- 
tem. Railroads, nevertheless, realizing that develop- 
ment will be inevitable as time goes by, are seeking 
by unification to lower operating costs so that they 
may compete on a basis more nearly approaching 
equality. All sides believe that lower carriage charges 
will be a big factor in farm relief. 

It is no wonder that politicians make efforts to 
avoid direct issue with either side by drawing up 
complicated and often impractical plans for farm 
relief. But more than ever before the matter is being 
squarely presented to Congress at the present ses- 
sion. No question which Congress will be called upon 
to face is of more economic importance to the 
country. If both Houses, with one eye on the fall 
elections, pass the new McNary-Haugen bill again 
confident of a Presidential veto, it merely means 
postponement of sound farm-relief measures. 


Poland Annexes an Alsace-Lorraine 
By Ruth Brown 


League of Nations, first on October 15, 1927, 
and again on November 21, the name of 
Lithuania has made an unaccustomed appearance 
in the newspaper headlines. Yet the facts that led 
up to Premier Pilsudski’s theatrical avowal of 
peaceful aims before the League Council are for the 
most part unknown among our newspaper readers. 
Corresponding to the Polish dictator’s happy 
evasion of the basic cause of the Polish-Lithuanian 
situation, the Geneva correspondents have fur- 
nished a joyous picture of praise and thanks over 
the “settlement.” Merely as an afterthought they 
add that the nonsettlement of the Vilna question 
is the “fly in the ointment,” indicating that the 
ointment is a wonderfully soothing mixture, fly or 
no fly. It may be well to make a summary here of 
the events in the history of modern Lithuania which 
have made possible the present state of affairs. 

The Lithuanians are an ancient people who 
inhabited the southeastern shores of the Baltic 
from the earliest times. The name “ Lithuania,” or 
rather “Lietuva,” appeared for the first time in the 
chronicles of the Eleventh Century at the time of 
the wars with the Slavs. The Lithuanians were an 
isolated people, due to geographical conditions. 


Ges Lithuania’s formal complaints to the 


For that reason, mainly, they clung to their pagan 
religion until the Fourteenth Century, and also 
preserved an almost unexampled purity of language. 
For three centuries Lithuania was a powerful, 
prosperous country, about the size France is today; 
but in the Sixteenth Century she entered upon an 
unfortunate period of decline. 

In 1569, not long after the marriage of a Lithu- 
anian prince to the Polish Queen Hedwig, Lithuania 
and Poland joined forces in a union much like that 
between Austria and Hungary. In 1795 Lithuania 
and Poland were partitioned among Russia, Ger- 
many, and Austria. Lithuania’s subjection to 
Russia began at this time and continued for 120 
years until the World War. 

From the first, the association with Poland 
proved disastrous, obviously, as it resulted in 
Russia’s taking over the whole of Lithuania by right 
of conquest. Under the domination of Russia, 
Lithuania, even more than the Russians, suffered 
the bitterest oppression; Lithuanian printing was 
prohibited for forty years and all nationalist 
aspirations and individual traditions were penalized 
with familiar czarist brutality. From 1915 to 1918, as 
a development in the World War, Lithuania was 
occupied by Germany. Under the military occupation 
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it was attempted, with characteristic German 
thoroughness, to make the Lithuanian people a part 
of the German Empire. The nationalist movement 
was suppressed as much as possible and patriotic 
leaders were thrown into jail. None the less the 
spirit of liberty which had been sustained through- 
out those long years of Russian persecution was 
destined not to die. Lithuania called a convention 
in the city of Vilna, and on February 16, 1918, 
proclaimed herself an independent republic. This 
step, however, by no means marked the end of her 
sufferings — was, in fact, the beginning of her recent 
troubles, once more, curiously enough, with Poland. 

Lithuania suffered terrible devastation and sacri- 


Lithuania: within three months the country was to 
experience still another betrayal, one which has 
not yet been righted and which constitutes the 
basis for the Lithuanian-Polish dispute. On October 
7, 1920, under the auspices of the Military Control 
Commissions of the League of Nations, Poland 
made a pledge that she would make no farther 
advance into Lithuanian territory, including the 
Vilna region, and formally recognized Lithuania’s 
right to Vilna and the Vilna region. This agreement 
is called the Suvalkai Agreement. Between October 
7 and October g there prevailed a strong feeling of 
uneasiness among the Lithuanian people, like a 
black cloud in a blue sky. In these circumstances, 


fices in the World War, as 
terrible perhaps as any other 
country in proportion to size 
and population. She served as 
a target both for enemy and 
so-called friend. Thriving towns 
and districts were completely 
destroyed under artillery fire 
during the Russian offensive 
in East Prussia. The Russians 
deported 15,000 persons, 
mostly Lithuanians, into the 
interior of the country so as to 
present to the advancing Ger- 
mans the spectacle of a desert. 
Lithuania’s rich resources in 
timber, cattle, and horses were 
depleted to supply the needs of 
Germany. Not many months 
after Lithuania’s independence 
was won came the victory of 





When the League Council met 
last December, it looked for a time 
as though the seven years’ ‘“‘state 
of war” between Poland and Lithu- 
ania might break forth into open 
hostilities. But things were patched 
up between the bristling dictator 
of Poland, Marshal Pilsudski, and 
Lithuania’s Premier, peace was 
declared, and the League promised 
to appoint a commission to ex- 
amine the complaint that Poland 
oppresses the Lithuanian minorities 
in the Grodno and Vilna districts. 
That brings the argument back 
to the real bone of contention — 
Poland’s occupation of the former 
Lithuanian capital. This situation, 
in a corner of Europe which 
America considers remote from 
her interests, is another Alsace-Lor- 
raine which may some day trouble 

the peace of the world 


the British consul, in an at- 
tempt to quiet the people’s 
fears, flew by ’plane to Warsaw 
to obtain official assurances 
that the rumors of a Polish 
violation were unfounded. He 
was earnestly assured, in an 
interview with the then Polish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and with the Polish military 
authorities, that Poland had 
absolutely no intention of again 
occupying Vilna. Colonel Ward 
returned to Vilna with this 
message of good will — but 
the peace that followed was 
short-lived. 

On October g, just two days 
after the Suvalkai Agreement 
was signed, Polish troops under 
the leadership of General Zeli- 


the Allies, the revolution in 
Germany, and the advance of 





gowski made an overwhelming 
attack on Vilna and again 








the Bolsheviki. Early in 1919 

the Lithuanians were forced to move their capital 
from Vilna to Kovno, farther up the Niemen River, 
from where the Government directed a brave 
defense against the Reds. 

The Russian advance was checked, but the 
Lithuanians were prevented from reéntering Vilna 
by the Polish army which meanwhile had made an 
advance upon the capital from the southeast and 
deliberately seized the city. This particular Polish 
occupation of Vilna continued until July, 1920, 
when the Poles were defeated by the armies of 
Soviet Russia and were obliged to evacuate. The 
Lithuanian Government finally resumed possession 
of its capital, following a series of military deceits 
on the part of the Polish army, and signed a treaty of 
peace with Soviet Russia on July 12, whereby all 
rights were restored to Lithuania. According to the 
treaty, Lithuania’s domain comprised its former 
area, the Suvalkai, Grodno, Kovno, and Vilna 
territories. For the moment, peace seemed at hand. 

This event, however, brought no lasting peace to 


forced the Lithuanian Gov- 
ernment to withdraw to Kovno. For the last seven 
years Poland has occupied the city of Vilna, 
the beautiful capital which has for centuries been 
the pride of the Baltic States, and Kovno has since 
1920 been the provisional capital of Lithuania. 


HE League of Nations made an attempt, 

naturally, to intervene between Lithuania and 
Poland following this flagrant violation of the 
Suvalkai Agreement, but without success. For over 
a year there was a series of futile conferences at 
Brussels and Geneva. On March 15, 1923, the 
Conference of Ambassadors in its wisdom decided 
to assign the Vilna region, including Vilna, to 
Poland. The recommendations made on this occa- 
sion included also a number of objectionable features 
favoring Poland, one disposing of the Memel 
district, another concerning the Niemen River, and 
an unsuitable Lithuanian-Polish military agree- 
ment, to say nothing of several articles involving 
codrdination of the official languages and foreign 
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policies. Curiously enough, Lithuania accepted this 
unreasonable proposal — and Poland rejected it. 
This outline brings the situation up to date, prac- 
tically, excluding popular and diplomatic develop- 
ments, for Poland has since 1920 made no move to 
relinquish the Vilna and Grodno regions. 


| July, 1920, after the treaty with Russia, the 
jurisdiction of the Lithuanian Republic covered 
85,000 square kilometers. Comparing this figure 
with 56,257 square kilometers, the fractional area to 
which the republic is today reduced as a result of 
Poland’s seizure of the Grodno and Vilna districts, 
we see that Lithuania is less than three quarters 
its rightful size. 

Lithuania has steadfastly affirmed her right to 
the territory Poland acquired by force. October 9, 
1927, was commemorated as a general day of 
mourning throughout Lithuania to mark the anni- 
versary of the capture of Vilna by General Zeligow- 
ski. Lectures were delivered, schools were closed, 
recreation was suspended for the day, and even in 
America the Lithuanian papers appeared with black 
borders in silent protest of their shame. 

Poland on her side has consistently held to her 
course. Latterly, moreover, the signs point to further 
designs on Lithuania by Poland. On October 6, as an 
example of the tone of the Polish press as well as of 
Polish officials, the Polish paper S/owo contained 
“one more warning.” This warning was given by 
the governor of Vilna, M. Raczkiewicz, whose exact 
words are as follows: “I must point out that the 
Polish Government, for the moment, has not ex- 
hausted all the means at its disposal. Measures of 
retortion have been applied by it only to part of the 
Lithuanian schools, while similarly it has arrested 
only certain individuals against whom it has con- 
clusive proofs. It is necessary to emphasize the fact 
that the Polish Government could react in a manner 
going much farther.” 

The Lithuanian Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Professor Waldemaras, addressed 
two complaints to the League of Nations, the first on 
October 15 and the second on November 21, 1927. 
I quote from Waldemaras’ first note: 


Today abroad such words as “peace,” “‘interna- 
tional justice,” “the observance of international en- 
gagements”’ and other similar phrases are ever on the 
lips. Meanwhile at Warsaw all sorts of forgeries are be- 
ing fabricated with the object of provoking war; in 
barbarous fashion cultural institutions are being de- 
stroyed, and innocent people are being tortured in 
prisons. And who is thus behaving? A member of the 
League of Nations who even sits on the Council, an 
institution whose special tasks are to preserve peace, 
justice, and international engagements! This is surely 
making a jest and a mockery of all those slogans 
which are proclaimed by the League of Nations. . . . 
We therefore hope that the Government’s complaint 


to the League, based upon Article XI of the Cove- 
nant, will finally afford an opportunity of bringing up 
all the Polish machinations in regard to Lithuania. 
Article XI of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
says that any member of the League has the right to 
draw the attention of the General Assembly or of the 
Council to any circumstance or fact that injures 
international relations and threatens peace or good 
national relations. The League of Nations cannot 
therefore pass over in silence the latest actions. 


It is plain that Lithuania has reason and experience 
to be suspicious of Poland’s intentions. The persecu- 
tions in the occupied territory, and the extravagant 
hostility of Lithuania in general, were part of a 
campaign launched on the express orders of War- 
saw — so says Waldemaras in his November 21 note 
to the League — at the same time the arrival of 
Pilsudski at Vilna was announced. 


HE Russian Government handed a note to 
Poland, a quiet, cautious note, saying that she 
would not remain neutral if an armed attempt were 
made on Lithuania. It is felt in Lithuania that the 
Russian note does not threaten war but makes for 
peace. On the whole, the Lithuanian Government 
thinks war with Poland improbable. The Lithuanian 
Premier made this statement the evening of Novem- 
ber 28, quoted only in part — and it is well to note 
that there is no real difference in this from Lithuania’s 
statements made since the recent conferences: “‘To 
what extent is a Lithuanian-Polish war possible? 
In the Government’s opinion such a possibility is not 
great. Lithuanian-Polish relations are regulated by 
two acts, viz., the Suvalkai Agreement and the 
League of Nations Covenant. The step taken by 
General Zeligowski has not annulled the Suvalkai 
Agreement; it remains compulsory for both parties. 
According to that agreement, Lithuania and Poland 
have pledged themselves to settle all disputes in a 
peaceful manner, while the League Covenant im- 
poses upon its adherents the duty not to start a war 
without fulfilling certain formalities, . . . The State 
that began hostilities would ipso facto find itself in a 
state of war with all the members of the League of 
Nations, and these would have to sever all relations 
with such a State. If the League of Nations were not 
powerful enough to stop war, the question of its 
existence would thereby be raised. Would Poland be 
permitted to do this? It is difficult to think so, unless 
a general European war were being prepared.” 
The League has not so far met this challenge, ex- 
cept superficially. What the future holds, I do not 
know. If the power of public opinion is as great as it 
is said to be, the European situation may be im- 
proved with justice as the guiding principle. Nothing 
will be really improved until the Polish occupation 
of Vilna is annulled. It is a question which will rise 
again and again to trouble the League until the in- 
justice is righted. 
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The Earth Is a Stubborn Element, 
But the Air Is a Comparatively 
Unresisting Medium Through 
Which Man May Dig His 
Way Upward 


HIGHEST DOWN: HIGHEST UP 


CALIFORNIA, STATE OF PARADOXES, CONTAINS THE 

LOWEST AND THE HIGHEST POINTS OF LAND IN THE 

UNITED STATES. DEATH VALLEY, MARKED BY THE GRIM 

MEMORIAL AT THE LEFT, REACHES 276 FEET BELOW SEA 

LEVEL. MOUNT WHITNEY, SIXTY MILES AWAY BY AIR 
LINE, REACHES 14,501 ABOVE 
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MOUNT MITCHELL, CHAMPION PEAK 
OF THE SOUTH, HAS A FURTHER 
DISTINCTION IN BEING THE HIGHEST 
SUMMIT EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER. ITS PLEASANTLY WOODED 
SLOPES BELIE THE 6,711 FEET THAT 
PUSH IT A MILE AND A QUARTER 
ABOVE SEA LEVEL IN YANCEY 
COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Ewing Galloway 


THE FIRST HILLY COUNTRY EN- 
COUNTERED ON THE WAY EAST 
FROM THE ROCKIES IS THE REGION 
TO WHICH PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 
CHOSE TO RUN LAST SUMMER FOR 
HIS VACATION. HARNEY PEAK, THE 
HIGHEST POINT IN THE BLACK HILLS 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA. WITH AN EM- 
INENCE OF 7,242 FEET IT OUTTOPS 
EVERY MOUNTAIN TO THE EASTWARD 


Publishers Photo Service 


BEYOND THE RIM OF THE PLACID 
SACO VALLEY IN THE WHITE MOUN- 
TAINS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE MOUNT 
WASHINGTON RISES TO A HEIGHT 
OF MORE THAN SIX THOUSAND 
FEET. ON TOP OF NEW ENGLAND'S 
TALLEST MOUNTAIN SOME OF THE 
COLDEST TEMPERATURFS AND 
MIGHTIEST WINDS EVER RECORDED 
IN THE UNITED STATES HAVE BEEN 
ENCOUNTERED 
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OFFICE BUILDING MAY BE CLEARLY APPRECIATED 
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ONLY THOSE WHO WOULD BRAVE THE DEEPS OF THE AIR IN ‘PLANES COLUMBUS, CAPITAL CITY OF OHIO, BOASTS A NEW SKYSCRAPER. IT IS NOT INAPPRO- 
WILL EVER SEE THIS VIEW OF THE WOOLWORTH TOWER IN NEW YORK PRIATELY CALLED A CITADEL, SINCE IT HOUSES A 600-ROOM HOTEL ANNEX, A 4,000- 
CITY. HERE THE ARCHITECTURAL DETAIL OF THE WORLD'S TALLEST SEAT THEATRE, AND MANY OFFICES BEFORE THE LAST OF ITS 555 FEET OF STEEL 


AND STONE ARE FINALLY SCALED 





NEW YORK BOASTS, AMONG OTHER THINGS, THE LOFTIEST DWELLING PLACE EVER BUILT — THE SHERRY-NETHERLANDS TOWER 
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A WHOLE RANGE OF MAN-MADE PEAKS HAS PLUNGED UPWARD IN CHICAGO DURING THE LAST FEW YEARS. THIS IS THE VIEW FROM THE TRIBUNE 
TOWER ACROSS THE CHICAGO RIVER AT THE JUNCTURE OF MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
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Keystone 
NEW ENGLAND'S ONLY SKYSCRAPER IS THE CURIOUSLY INSPIRED CUSTOMHOUSE TOWER IN BOSTON. SPROUTING GROTESQUELY FROM A GRECIAN TEMPLE IT 
ACHIEVES THE EXCLUSIVE STATURE OF 504 FEET 
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Back Stage in Washington 
_ Shifts in the Political Set-up 


attempt to keep 

pace with the 
Presidential primaries 
we stop to take notice 
of the death of Sena- 
tor Frank B. Willis 
of Ohio. Here was a 
hurdle that Herbert 


[: our breathless 


Preliminary skirmishes of the leading Presidential 
contenders in the preferential State primaries furnish 
considerable food for thought. The death of Senator Willis 
robs the Hoover slate of a show-down in Ohio, and other 
tests appear more doubtful as smashing evidences of the 
Secretary's popularity with the country. But political 
dopestering may become too complex and too astute to be 

practical. Our correspondent admits it 


foresee a very bad 
situation whereby the 
Secretary of Com- 
merce can lose much 
prestige and his name 
may not be quite the 
potent force after the 
second ballot in Kan- 
sas City that his earn- 
est friends hope it 








Hoover attempted to 
leap in his stride 
thereby putting him at least a furlong ahead of his 
nearest rival. Willis’ death is a “bad break” for 
Hoover as some of the smart boys realize. Although 
at this writing the situation in Ohio has not crystal- 
lized sufficiently to tell where the Willis delegates 
will ultimately land, it is a fair guess that Hoover 
will reap very nearly all of the fifty-one delegates of 
the Buckeye State. This addition to the delegates 
that Hoover would have gathered anyway does not 
appear to our mind to be especially significant. 
Of course, there is no denying that forty-five 
delegates are better than twenty. But what the 
Hoover people lose is the great psychological effect 
a smashing victory in Ohio would have given them. 
The Hoover campaign needs an appeal to the 
people at just this moment, and the situation in 
Ohio, before Willis’ death, was shaping up in 
just the fashion that the Hoover camp hoped it 
would. Now, of course, the whole situation is 
changed. The Hoover people must look elsewhere. 

Of course, I am told by my friends that this is 
too smart an analysis of the situation and the 
morons and other voters will not look at it in that 
light at all. Maybe. These good people argue that 
out in the Bible belt of Iowa and other remote parts 
the addition of forty-five Ohio delegates to Hoover 
will be regarded as just so many more delegates. 
Twenty-five more delegates are twenty-five more 
delegates whatever interpretation the metropolitan 
papers of the East care to put on the outcome. I am 
willing to admit that there is something in their 
argument, and the writer is apt to put too much 
emphasis on the intelligence and reasoning of the 
average voter. 

But the Ohio situation, whichever way you look 
at It, cannot very well now break right for Hoover, 
for who is there that reads of politics who will glory 
in the defeat of a dead man? On the other hand, 
should the freak of sentimental sympathy for the 
dead Willis cause the high-rolling drys of Ohio to 
pour out their testimonials for the late leader of the 
Anti-Saloon League in the Senate, I, for one, 


will be. 

As this article will probably appear in print just 
before the primaries of April 24, I advise intelligent 
readers to keep a close eye on Massachusetts. 
What with the wide-open preferential primary law, 
just passed, almost anything can happen in the Bay 
State, and its verdict will have much to do with 
reviving or furnishing the knell of the “draft 
Coolidge” ballyhoo. Ohio and Massachusetts fur- 
nish an entirely new political set-up. Not even the 
smartest and oldest political guesser can tell much 
about these uncertain quantities of popular senti- 
ment. I was amazed recently to hear a Hoover 
manager stoutly declare that the die-hard Re- 
publicans of Massachusetts had taken Mr. Coolidge 
at his word and consider him absolutely eliminated. 
This gentleman has certainly been traveling in 
strange circles. If there is no sentiment for Mr. 
Coolidge among the Republicans of Massachusetts, 
then we have been listening to a lot of bunk from 
Charles Dewey Hilles and a lot of other Old Guard 
leaders who have repeatedly stated that they are 
for Coolidge first, and the devil take the hindmost. 

In the Massachusetts primary the voter can state 
his preference for his colored cook if he — or she — 
chooses. It seems such a very simple and inex- 
pensive move to have an ample supply of Coolidge 
stickers at the polls. It proves unbelievable that the 
astute managers of the campaign of the Secretary 
of Commerce had not realized long ago that any. 
one of the half dozen political gentlemen to whom 
the name of Hoover is anathema would see to it 
that the Coolidge stickers were circulated. Any 
man with a hankering for upsetting the apple cart 
would get his money back in fun by simply ordering 
fifty or a hundred thousand stickers with either the 
name of Mr. Coolidge or Governor Fuller on them. 


r the parlors of Washington during the last week, 
where someone is always gnawing on the bone 
of politics, the question of the recall of judicial 
decisions by the Senate was brought up and argued 
to a standstill. One need only turn to the refusal 
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of the Senate to confirm the nomination of Judge 
John Jacob Esch of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission because of his votes on the famous Lake 
Cargo case to state that this is a perfect example 
where a man who voted against the wishes of the 
majority of the Senate was punished by removal 
from a quasi-judicial bench. 

A number of instances might be cited of the part 
the Senate has played around members of the 
United States Tariff Commission, pointing to half 
a dozen examples of refusal to confirm because 
decisions of this body were not to the taste of the 
majority of the Senators. The Federal Trade 
Commission proves another case in point where 
the acts of the appointees of the President were 
not to the liking of the legislators, and they at- 
tempted to hold up appointments until men were 
selected who would carry out the majority’s will. 

There is another side to this argument, however, 
quite as effective as the examples I have so briefly 
cited. The action of the Senate is in large part 
predicated upon the type of man the President has 
named. The functions of these three commissions 
are defined by law, but the President, in his selection 
of men, can largely shape the policies under which 
the commissions will work. Mr. Coolidge has 
changed the Tariff Commission from a quasi- 
judicial body, where opinion was about evenly 
divided between high and low tariff advocates, into 
a group where high tariff ideas predominate. How 


does he do it? When the term of a man whose votes 
have been displeasing to the Home Market Club 
or some other protectionist organization expires the 
President casts about until he finds a man whose 
views are so well known to be along protectionist 
lines that not even the most hard boiled can 
complain. This is exactly what happened recently 
when Edward P. Costigan resigned with many 
raucous shouts against the high-protection slant 
of the majority of the commission, and Mr. Coolidge 
immediately named as his successor former Con- 
gressman Frank Clark of Florida, a Democrat well 
known for his high-tariff attitude. 


\ Federal Trade Commission was once an 
efficient body cutting capers in and out of the 
business world until its complexion and procedure 
were entirely changed by the appointees named by 
Mr. Coolidge to replace retiring members. It would 
be difficult to find a more conservative gentleman 
than William E. Humphreys, former Republican 
Congressman, who succeeded Houston Thompson. 
Mr. Humphreys was once well known as a lobbyist 
about Washington. He knows the ropes. The 
Commission has now few terrors for business. 

So while the Senate can be charged with the recall 
of the judicial decisions of the bodies it has created 
so can the President be charged with loading up 
these same bodies with gentlemen who have quite 
a different conception of the law from its framers. 


The End of the Jewish Hegira 


By Marion Todd 


First So.prer. — Cesar was settling the Jewish 
question when I left. 
Seconp So.tpier.— He has made short work of 
them. Here he comes. , 
G. B. SHaw: “Cesar and Cleopatra.” 


INCE the days of Cesar and even before we 
have been settling the Jewish question. Early 
Biblical tribes thought to do it by driving the 

Jews into exile. Poland massacred them. Austria in 
1420 threw all her Jews into prison. Spain drove 
them out with the tor- 


question with civil tolerance and social ostracism. 
But the question rises more bitter and threatening 
than ever before. 

Like a phcenix from its ashes, this race without a 
country has arisen from massacre, persecution, and 
ostracism greater in numbers than ever before and 
stronger in individuality. They have poured into 
America until we have more than one fourth of the 
Jews of the world; until in New York, our largest 
and so-called most typical American city, there are 

1,643,012 of them. There 





tures of the Inquisi- 


are more than in Asia, 


tion. Italy, even until 
1848, confined them to 
the ghetto. Russia 
in the last quarter of the 
Nineteenth Century 
massacred them again. 
And now, the world, 
growing more civilized, 
tries to settle the 


“Like a phenix from its ashes, this race without a 
country has arisen from massacre, persecution, and ostra- 
cism greater in numbers than ever before and stronger in 
individuality.” So writes the author in discussing the 
“ Jewish question” of the Twentieth Century. But now she 
sees a change coming to the race— the Jews are losing their 
hold on their religion—and finds the approaching end 
inevitable — when the Jews will at last surrender their 
nationality and, ‘after surviving 2,000 years of persecution, 

succumb at last to toleration” 


Africa, or Australia, and 
more than in all these 
three countries to- 
gether. One out of every 
five persons in New 
York City is a Jew! 
Within our nation 
there is arising a second 
nation; for we are a 
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country of immigrants. We take Hungarians, Ital- 
jans, Slavs, Frenchmen, and Russians into our melt- 
ing pot and in a few years turn them into Americans. 
But the Jew who goes into our melting pot comes out 
still a Jew. His is one of “the unique phenomena of 
history” —a nation without a country growing 


increasingly great. 


HIS increase and this solidarity are a growing 

threat to the country’s integrity. And now this 
threat is arousing from soap box and pulpit every- 
where impassioned speeches for the settling of the 
Jewish question. The followers of Herzle in pam- 
phlet and meeting raise the cry of “Zionism”; they 
organize, collect money, and plan for a great migra- 
tion of all the Jews to Palestine and for a unified 
Hebraic nation which, at last with a country of its 
own, shall rise to world influence and power. Rabbi 
Stephen Wise, with all the fervor of a defender of a 
lost cause, preaches to his people that they must 
cling to their religion and all the old Hebraic laws 
and customs it involves; that they must live among 
us, compete with us, grasp benefits from our civiliza- 
tion, but never lose their race solidarity by mingling 
with us. The followers of the Ku-Klux Klan say that 
to keep the Jews out of the country is the only way 
of settling the question. And the average American, 
with a weary backward. glance at history, says, 
“There is no solution.” 

At last, however, I think a solution is possible. 
Now for the first time statistics have been worked 
out which show exactly what the situation is so that 
we have something more than the violent emotions 
aroused by race prejudice on which to base a plan. 
These statistics, I think, have never before been 
published except in statistical lists. They show that 
America is not an alarmist overemphasizing her 
problem. We have 3,572,419 Jews; that is, over 
twenty-six per cent of the Jews of the world. And 
it is very significant that they are increasing at a 
faster rate here than in Europe. We have 500,000 
more Jews today than we had ten years ago, and 
2,000,000 more than in 1907. Whereas Europe, with 
10,903,864, or nearly two thirds of the Jews of the 
world, has only goo,000 more than ten years ago and 
only 2,000,000 more than in 1907. America is in 
truth becoming the New Jerusalem. The figures 
amply prove that the Zionist movement, like all 
former movements to settle the Jewish people in a 
country of their own, is doomed to failure. For in 
1919 Palestine was given to the Jews by the nations 
of the world. And Tel-Aviv in fifteen years rose 
from a desert sand waste to a city of 40,000. But only 
the Jews bitterly persecuted in backward countries 
Went there in large numbers. Since Palestine was 
given to them America has had an increase of five 
hundred thousand. Zion, therefore, will never settle 
the Jewish question. 

The majority of the Jews do not want a country of 


their own. To flourish they do not need one. Immi- 
gration statistics show that, as in the past, they are 
keeping their race solidarity by refusing to mingle 
with the gentile. In 1907 there were 149,182 Jewish 
immigrants. Then we began to pass laws limiting the 
number of immigrants. So that in 1917 there were 
only 17,342 Jews admitted, and in 1925 only 10,292. 
Yet during these years we had an increase of 2,000,- 
000 Jews, which shows that even should we exclude 
all Jews the Jewish question would remain and grow 
greater with each generation. It shows they are in- 
creasing steadily within their own race instead of 
amalgamating with ours. 

If the Jew forms a problem for our country as 
a whole, he forms a greater for our cities. For the 
Jews are bargainers, traders, and lovers of crowded 
streets. It is for this reason that we find New York 
alone having one third of the Jews in America, and 
Philadelphia and Chicago together having as many 
as there are in all Asia. Also, we find that the Jewish 
population of our cities has approximately doubled 
in the last twenty years. 


LL this would tend to indicate that the Jewish 
question can never be solved by any methods 

yet tried. But now a new element is entering into 
Jewish history. And this at last will, I think, make 
short work of the age-old problem. For the first time 
the Jew’s belief in his religion is breaking down in 


just the same way that, in this age of skepticism, the 


belief of the Christian churches is also breaking 
down. Young Jews in large numbers are leaving the 
orthodox faith. When they forsake their faith they 
also forsake much that has kept them a unified 
people. For bound up with their religion are all their 
codes and laws which teach them to glory in their 
“difference,” to dislike the gentile, to feel them- 
selves a nation united through pride of history — 
which is religious history — through worship of 
their God, and through obedience to the traditional 
rule of the rabbis. As their religion loses its. hold, 
the power of the rabbi is weakened and the sense of 
national unity goes. At this propitious moment the 
rest of the world is entering upon an age of tolerance. 
Fear of oppression no longer binds the Jews.together, 
and another barrier between the Jew and the people 
among whom he lives is done away. 

There is then nothing to hold the Jew and other 
peoples apart except instinctive race antagonism. 
And this in the case of no other race has ever been 
enough to keep it from amalgamating with the peo- 
ple of a country it has made its home. Therefore, 
since in all probability the young Jews will continue 
to break away from the orthodox faith and the 
world continue to grow more broad-minded, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that we may soon expect to see 
the Jews mingle, marry, merge with us and so, after 
surviving 2,000 years of persecution, succumb at 
last to toleration. 
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first editions has managed to convey the 
impression that his taste in literature is 
almost unimpeachable, that his shelf of “firsts,” 
be it long or short, is somehow indicative of a dis- 
crimination more delicate than that of the mere 
reader of books. Whenever he paid his $40 or $400 
for a volume, he was respectfully mentioned as a 
personage of immense literary ardor — $400 worth. 
And if, as was often the case, he was prone to 
recall rather frequently the matter of the $400 
what might otherwise have seemed flatulence was 
generously charged to his extreme bookishness and 
high spirits in general. For, don’t you see, the man 
was a bibliophile, a “great reader,” or a “great 
hand for buying old books.” 

Actually, he is probably none of these things, as 
you will doubtless conclude if you talk to a half 
dozen collectors. Ask such a man for his opinion of 
“Dorian Gray,” and he will tell you either that it 
“has a big future” or that he recently saw a copy 
of the Large Paper edition catalogued at $80. His 
reaction, briefly, is identical with that of a specula- 
tor intent on the fluctuations of American Can or 
Ward Baking stocks. Smollett is cheap; Conrad’s 
too high. 

Want to get in on something good? All right 
—go long on Swift; I’ve got a tip that there’s 
something doing in Swift — looks like a corner, 
maybe. Thackeray? Don’t touch it —I don’t like 
the way it’s been acting lately; I’ve got a hunch that 
it'll sell lower before very long. Shakespeare quartos: 
Steady to firm; receipts light — six copies. Spirited 
bidding marked the closing half hour, with most of 
the big houses advising moderate buying on the 
dips. A. Edward Newton is reported to have cleaned 
up $100,000 in the last flurry. One large operator, 
trading from Palm Beach, is said to have amassed 
close to $500,000 by his manipulation of Spenser, 
Fe wes 

Exaggerated, you say? Well, what about Kip- 
ling’s “Smith Administration,” which sold last 
winter at auction in New York for a sum well into 
five figures? Here, surely, is a notable example of 
the great chase for items that are nothing more than 
“scarce.” Who cares to read Kipling’s attack, as a 
youthful civil servant, on a railroad manager; the 
same Kipling, albeit who, after Mrs. Hauksbee and 
Kim, is now writing commonplace travel articles 
and cheap verse for Liberty? And even granting 
that somebody might want to read it, or even 
own it, who wants to own it at a price of $10,000 
or even $15,000? 


| \OR a long time, now, the man who collects 





If You Know What I Mean 






(3045) 1763 A. D. COWINIUS (Sven) Med Guds 
Hjelpl Enfaldiga Tankar om Nyttan som England 
kan hafva af sina nybyggen i Norra America 

A scarce and curious tract relating to the English 
North American Colonies ... written at Abo 
University, Finland .. . 


This item, so I read in the catalogue of Maggs 
Bros., may be had for the modest sum of £10, 10s, 
It should be of interest to every collector of Ameri- 
cana, particularly to those who speak or read 
Finnish. And of course the simple defect of not know- 
ing that tongue is hardly to deter the “compleat” 
(all of these collector-writers like to spell it that 
way) collector. In other words, if you can’t afford 
a “Smith Administration,” you might fill a shelf 
with this sort of thing. And then your friends can 
say of you, “Oh, he has all sorts of interesting 
things that he’s picked up.” And when somebody 
has the bad taste to speak of Jim Tully or Frank 
Sullivan, you can raise an eyebrow, implying that, 
while such people may constitute, so to speak, a 
necessary evil, nothing short of the purest Finnish 
will answer for you. You can do it, that is, provided 
you don’t try it on me. 

The trouble with many book collectors is that 
they aren’t content simply to collect; they aspire 
to be book experts, book authorities, book omnis- 
cients. The greater the investment, the greater 
weight to their opinions, is their creed. Thus, for one 
like Mr. Newton, who, in spite of his brag, is a 
well-read man who can write a page of sound Eng- 
lish himself, there are hundreds of tin-plate and oil 
millionaires who have set up shop solely on the bank- 
roll basis. A Kipling sells for $15,000 and a Lafcadio 
Hearn for $15. Who, then, is this upstart, Hearn? 
Certainly he doesn’t belong on a shelf which is 
occupied, by conservative estimates, at a rate of 
$5,000 an inch. “No, I don’t believe that Hearn has 
a very big future. Now take Kipling — take his 
style — ” And he’s off on a spree of hair splitting 
and rubber stamping about “depth” and “color” 
and “test of time” and so on, as long as you will 
listen to him. Ask him if he has ever read, perhaps, 
“Peregrine Pickle,” and the chances are that he will 
be much put out. “Read it!” he will say contemp- 
tuously, “Hell, I own it!” 

No, a Dr. Rosenbach setting sail for Sotheby’s 
is much like a Standard Oil geologist embarking 
for Mexico, in so far as his literary status goes: each 
is out to discover something at a low price which 
may be sold at a higher price. A motive somewhat 
different, possibly, from that which moved Con- 
rad to write “Almayer’s Folly.” 

C. W. M. 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


self” will turn eagerly to “Anatole 

France Abroad” (McBride), in 
which Jean Jacques Brousson continues 
his indiscreet record of the Master’s con- 
versations. Primarily, the book is an ac- 
count of the lecture tour in South America 
which proved to be the end of M. Brous- 
son’s secretaryship and of Madame 
Arman de Caillavet’s reign as France’s 
Egeria. The venerable traveler was 
smitten on the voyage by the charms of an 
actress from the Comédie Frangaise, and 
under the impulse of Eros he got rid of 
his secretary abruptly and banished the 
memory of madame from his heart. 

I doubt if many will take very seriously 
the drama of these tragic comedians. One 
reads the book rather for the insight it 
gives into the peculiar temper and charac- 
ter of Anatole France in his old age. The 
more M. Brousson describes him the more 
he corresponds to one’s conception of a 
Latin skeptic and hedonist, a disillusioned 
but charming sensualist. Not that M. 
Brousson is trying to be very nice to the 
Master. On the contrary, he is very angry 
and does not scruple to show him in a 
light that is far from flattering. In fact, 
some of the French critics were most in- 
dignant at the book and accused the au- 
thor of plotting the utter discredit of one 
of the great luminaries of contemporary 
French letters. In France they have not 
yet taken up the noble art of “debunking” 
now so popular in our English-speaking 
world, and it is still the custom for biogra- 
phers to speak respectfully of the dead. 

M. Brousson was an ingenuous youth, 
full of admiration for Anatole France 
when he came up from Nimes to Paris and 
became France’s secretary. The eight 
years of their association was a prolonged 
process of disillusionment, in no wise 
mitigated by the fact that Madame de 
Caillavet disliked her lion’s protégé, and 
resented him with that jealousy which was 
to poison her relationship with Anatole 
France, for it is quite evident that matters 
had reached a breaking point between 
them before her place was taken tempo- 
rarily by another woman. France himself 
was perfectly selfish and did not trouble to 
nurse his secretary’s feelings or illusions. 

Now, in his turn, M. Brousson spares 
neither Anatole France nor Madame de 
Caillavet. At the outset he describes the 
Master purchasing obscene post cards, and 
at the close he shows him following Ma- 
dame de Caillavet’s coffin accompanied by 
her husband. “This time it is Monsieur 
who takes first place. He sprinkles the 
liberating water with rustic awkwardness. 
You should see Anatole France’s grand 


Rist of “Anatole France Him- 


style as, following, he handles the vessel. 
A bishop, at least, you would say. Now 
with minute care he makes the sign of the 
cross over the catafalque and, much re- 
lieved, departs to the strains of the fu- 
neral march. The bier is extracted again. 
Once more the flowers are crushed and 
broken. Everyone makes for the door. 
General emotion. Much handshaking. 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


FicTion 


Bad Girl. By Viiia Delmar (Har- 
court). 

The Land of Green Ginger. By Wini- 
fred Holtby (McBride). 

The Living Buddba. By Paul Morand 
(Holt). 

Seaports in the Moon. By Vincent 
Starrett (Doubleday, Doran). 


GENERAL 


Anatole France Abroad. By Jean 
Jacques Brousson (McBride). 

Poems in Praise of Practically Notb- 
ing. By Samuel Hoffenstein (Boni 
& Liveright). 

The Skull of Swift. By Shane Leslie 
(Bobbs-Merrill). 

Barrie. By Thomas Moult (Scrib- 


ner). 











Affecting kisses. Embracings in the midst 
of astrong draught. Anatole France comes 
in for a large share of the family condo- 
lences.” The picture is not unworthy of the 
creator of M. Bergeret. 


S we know from many sources, it was 
Anatole France’s custom to allow 
Madame de Caillavet to write prefaces for 
him which he signed as if they were his 
own. Such, for example, was the preface 
to Marcel Proust’s first book, “Les 
Plaisirs et les Jours.”” M. Brousson quotes 
this interesting conversation in this con- 
nection: “Madame bores me to death 
with her talk about that young Proust. 
She wants me to write a preface for him. 
Indeed, she says she’s promised him one. 
Well, let her do it herself! I have looked 
through the young man’s manuscript. 
What rubbish! Interminable sentences — 
long enough to give you consumption. 
Great ideas are contained in short sen- 
tences. He often begins by a participle! He’s 
read a great deal, but he has no taste and 
no plan: he doesn’t know what he’s mak- 
ing for and wanders about aimlessly. Here 
and there a neat turn, an ingenious image 
amid a deluge of pointless things.” 


Anatole France’s view of himself as a 
critic emerges in a discussion of Zola and 
Ohnet. “When I was critic on the Temps 
I was lavish of flowers and niggard with 
the thorns. I never took sides. Such criti- 
cism is deadly to write. I used to put it off 
from day to day, like the task that the 
schoolboy puts off till the last possible 
hour. I used to manage by the aid of a few 
generalities. Any one who has read a cer- 
tain amount has a rule to measure up a 
contemporary author. Usually he emerges 
from the process somewhat humiliated, 
even reformed sometimes. But I would tie 
an infinity of nice epithets, by way of 
ribbons, on my rule — or if you prefer, 
my ruler. It is with epithets, my child, 
that you will make your way. Always have 
a good stock in hand. Why, I have no 
idea, but one day I set out to belabour 
Georges Ohnet. It was the fashion in those 
days. Every fair must have its Aunt Sally 
and every literary generation its Turk’s 
head. But of what really did we accuse 
him? His vulgarity? His bad style? Alas, 
they have been surpassed since: Q. and 
J., and X., and Z. have all been my breth- 
ren in the Academy! No, truth to tell, 
Ohnet’s unforgivable sin was his success.” 

“Another time I slashed at Zola. Ah, 
but then I was sincere — that was off my 
own bat! We made it up afterwards. It 
was I who buried Zola. I cried to all the 
world: Zola is a pattern of citizens! A 
great citizen, yes. But a great writer? 
That’s quite another pair of shoes.” This 
confession is all the more valuable in that 
it refutes those who have insisted that 
France changed his opinion of Zola’s 
writings merely because Zola was a Drey- 
fusard. As for the alleged reason for slating 
Ohnet, may it not have been in order to 
emulate Jules Lemaitre, whose excoriation 
of Ohnet preceded France’s and is, as a 
matter of fact, a more deadly and far 
neater piece of work? 


OTH articles on the eminent author 
of “Le Maitrede Forges” appeared in 
the late ’eighties, when such attacks were 
still part of the routine of criticism. Now- 
adays, apparently, we have changed all 
that and are too polite to relieve our feel- 
ings at the expense of the idols of the mo- 
ment. While we are “debunking” history, 
we are creating our own bunk by excessive 
kindness or excessive cynicism. John 
Farrar’s recent description in THE InDE- 
PENDENT of how spurious literary reputa- 
tions are made was not exaggerated. But, 
it is not by that indirect form of criticism 
that these bubbles can be pricked. The 
victim must be brought straight into the 
literary dissecting room. 
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THE OPINIONS OF ' ANATOLE 
FRANCE. By Nicolas Ségur. Trans- 
lated by F. Lewis May. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company. $2.50. 


fae second series of “The Opinions 


of Anatole France” confirms one’s 

impression that M. Nicolas Ségur is 
a far more just and accurate, as well as in 
every other way a more sympathetic, Bos- 
well than the rather. scandalous M. Jean 
Jacques Brousson. Mr. Lewis May, in the 
preface to his translation, says that in all 
other reports of conversations with the 
Master he has found perhaps the ideas of 
France, but certainly “the voice of an- 
other,” whereas M. Ségur has contrived to 
become for the time being Anatole France 
himself. The modesty of this gentle 
spokesman, together with his determina- 
tion to discard the merely anecdotal “in 
favor of questions more permanent and 
more general in their bearing,” is largely 
responsible for the affectionate interest he 
stirs in us. He does not claim any excessive 
familiarity with his Jeremiah who, “in the 
evening of his days, believed he saw the 
whole world tumbling in ruin about him 
and meditated with a sad irony on the 
vanity of all things.” Most of his im- 
pressions, indeed, were gleaned in the 
course of a single month during which he 
had the good fortune to lunch and dine 
almost every day at Madame de Cailla- 
vet’s. But the gravity, the charity, and the 
humane charm of the views of which he 
makes himself the mouthpiece commend 
themselves to us as truly those of the 
Master himself, and we really feel, as we 
seldom feel, for instance, in “Anatole 
France en Pantoufles,” that we are listen- 
ing to the ipsissima verba of the author of 
“Thais.” For this achievement M. Ségur 
deserves the highest praise. 

“An inexhaustible well-spring of ideas,” 
M. Ségur justly calls the Master who was 
forever “pondering on the everlasting 
mirage of Beauty and Desire”; and if his 
comments are not always profound, his 
themes are always themes of central im- 
portance, and he always has something 
stimulating to say about them. The war, 
socialism, Einstein, spiritualism, love, 
laughter, the drawbacks of progress, the 
blunders of genius are among the subjects 
he touches, occasionally suggested by M. 
Ségur, occasionally brought up spontane- 
ously by Anatole France himself. He was, 
naturally enough, more pessimistic than 
ever during the last years of the war, when 
the conversations took place, though he 
sometimes “professed an optimism he 
clearly did not feel.” He quotes an anec- 


dote of the philosopher Leibnitz who, 


Under the Red Skullcap 


A Review by Van Wyck Brooks 


during a voyage on the Adriatic when a 
storm sprang up and the ship was in 
peril, produced a rosary, which by a lucky 
chance he happened to have in the pocket 
of his surtout, and began to tell his beads 
in order to ward off the dangerous indigna- 
tion of the other travelers who, thinking 
him a heretic, were about to avert the 
evil spell by throwing him overboard. 
“When folly reigns,” he observes, “it is 
well to act the fool if you want to avoid 
remark.” 


[Pre nati was his passion, and he 
was apt to be more than a little out of 
humor when someone else, a lecturer ap- 
pointed for the evening, had the right to 
the floor. And when the lecture was over 
it was with great satisfaction that he 
would observe a group of listeners, men 
and women, forming themselves in a circle 
about him. Then, addressing perhaps 
some pretty lady who stood near by, he 
would launch forth on some discourse 
about the stars, remarking generally that 
“Women have no feeling for astronomy.” 
A fine subject, that, for his eloquent imag- 
ination which would intersperse between 
historical citations, remarks on the infi- 
nite, on Thomas Aquinas, Anaxagoras, and 
the Abbé Mataléne who, in the year 1850, 
would not admit that the sun was any 
bigger than it actually appears to the eye, 
gallant observations to the madame of the 
moment: “That (the Constellation of 
Hercules) is your trysting-place, your 
goal and ours.” Or perhaps it would be the 
death of love; for love, the Master averred, 
as the child of ignorance and chiefly found 
in simple, naive periods, has been put to 
flight by science, the only consolation for 
which is that “things being as they are, 
we suffer less.” Laughter, too, he held, for 
a similar reason, has vanished from the 
earth. When suffering was great and pov- 
erty widespread, “the sound of laughter 
was loud in the land and gaiety held high 
festival,” while we, “models of wisdom, 
gtavity and prudence, how can we begay?” 
Children laugh, and laugh their fill, but 
for himself nothing was left but smiles. 
“Farce has forsaken us, but she has taken 
Tragedy along with her. We are left with 
the middling emotions, Light Comedy 
and the Melodrama.” 

Both M. Ségur and the Master himself 
are very amusing on the subject of our 
fellow countrymen who appear to have 
haunted La Béchellerie, hanging on 
France’s words “with the rapt and 
gloomy attention of people who listen and 
cannot understand a word.” The Ameri- 
cans, he says, descended upon him during 
the war like manna or locusts; and, 


“Well, all I will say about them is that 
they are made differently from ourselves. 
God,” he continues, “has compounded 
them of patent, up-to-date materials and 
welded them together with a stiffer ce- 
ment than He used for the old European 
Adam. They are all health and machinery, 
and fitted with metal springs. . . . They 
look at things, they investigate, and make 
certain guttural noises called forth by 
events as they occur.” M. Ségur objects 
that American poetry and American 
imaginative literature, with Poe, Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, and Whitman among 
their great names, can hold their own with 
French poetry and imaginative literature; 
but the Master is not convinced. “I could 
say something,” he remarks, about these 
writers; but he adds that he would be 
“talking of things I do not know much 
about.” Nevertheless, he says, the Ameri- 
cans have a mighty future before them; 
for just as the Gauls and the Germans 
possessed themselves of the tradition of 
Rome, so the Americans are devouring 
Europe. America “may quite possibly eat 
us and thus we shall communicate to her 
the good that is within us. . . . By masti- 
cation, I mean the process of eating one’s 
god in order to appropriate his virtues.” 


H* is vague on the subject of Einstein, 

who interests him greatly until 
the technical problem arises, when he be- 
gins to snore placidly. It is the imagina- 
tive side of all such matters, metaphysics, 
for instance, that appeals to him, as, for 
example, where he admires Heraclitus 
not so much for his scientific genius as for 
the melancholy that marked him for her 
own. On Socialism, too, he refuses to be 
pinned down, observing that “‘in politics, 
as in our personal sympathies and antip- 
athies, we are, willy-nilly, repelled and 
attracted by mysterious forces quite out- 
side our reason.” Yet he does insist that 
his Socialism is the outcome of a logical 
process, due to his desire in the first place 
for a change in the system of things, and 
secondly to the necessity, since we cannot 
bring back the past, of going forward to 
the city of the future where suffering, 
cruelty, and injustice shall no longer exist. 
Usually grave, unlike the views presented 
by M. Brousson, the opinions offered 
through the records of M. Ségur are al- 
most always touched with gentle humor. 
They correspond precisely with the pic- 
ture of the Master we draw from his 
books and form an admirable coda to the 
series of translations so beautifully pro- 
duced, in conjunction with Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead and Company, by the Bodley 
Head, London. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Prelude to Battle. By Manfred Gottfried. 
New York: The John Day Co. $2.50. 


N this day of the novel, when narrative 

is giving way to “romance,” when 
situation is displacing sequence and sex 
overlaying sense, it is a relief to find a 
yarn that is a good one: men that fight 
and love and live as if they were in- 
dividuals, hand-hewn, rather than wax 
figures turned hot and soft out of a metal 
mold; women that are neither all sweet- 
ness and light nor soulless sin. More than 
mere relief, there is a grand satisfaction 
to be taken in Mr. Gottfried’s book. To 
be sure, in choosing for his scene the land 
and period of Genghis Khan, he has re- 
moved many of the temptations which 
might beset him. But he has done so 
easily and well by the materials at hand 
that the lack of chronological modernity 
is not noticed. Temugin, the Khan who 
prefers peace and love to conflict until 
old age finds him bored, is a surprisingly 
contemporaneous specimen. In Mr. Gott- 
fried’s hands he becomes a cross between 
a sporting gentleman, a philosopher, and 
a Napoleon, with a dash of blackguard- 
ism for variety. And more than once 
the doings of Temugin allow the inter- 
polation of delightful irony. The ways of 
politicians and the ways of a maid with 
a man come in for subtle elaboration. 
. Of moral in the book, there is none. 
There is not even enough of a “problem,” 
technically speaking, to make one of our 
harder-boiled moderns so much as hesi- 
tate. But there is enough pungent and 
glamorous narrative to make many an 
ambitious modern ponder the ends of his 
too conscious authorship. Whether or 
not in this first book Mr. Gottfried has 
found his proper trail is still an open 
question, but at any rate he has hit a 
whopping stride. May he not weary! 


*e eK * 


Two Passengers for Chelsea and Other 
Plays. By Oscar W. Firkins. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 


HE writing of a one-act play is an 
exacting business. If the play is to 
have any great merit, either as read or 
Performed, the business becomes an art. 
It becomes, then, not a short bit of dra- 
matic action, but a potentially large piece, 
seen through a reducing glass. Yet its 
technique allows but little latitude to the 
Playwright. He must produce a miniature 
Possessing the completeness of a portrait. 
O'Neill has done this in such plays as 
Before Breakfast”; occasionally Piran- 
dello has suggested as.much. Mr. Firkins, 
in some dozen or more samples, has done 
4 surprisingly good piece of work. He 
sets his stage variously in a New York 





apartment, the Algerian desert, an Eliza- 
bethan castle, or a Nineteenth Century 
English drawing-room. He handles his 
situations briskly, his dialogue aptly, and 
gives to his characters a semblance of 
reality which is too often lacking. 


** * * * 


Oxford of To-day. By Lawrence A. Crossby, 
Frank Aydelotte and Alan C. Valen- 
tine. New York: Oxford University 
Press (American Branch). $2.00. 


HIS book is frankly a guide for the 

American considering a course at Ox- 
ford and more particularly for prospective 
Rhodes scholars. The early chapters 
form a sort of Baedecker of the old uni- 
versity town. Three former Rhodes 
scholars are its editors, and they have 
given it an interest quite apart from the 
intrinsic appeal which the subject holds. 
The remainder of the book is given over 
to information of interest to prospective 
students — examinations, conditions of 
entrance, courses, degrees, cost of attend- 
ance, and other matters of importance. 


** * * * 


Beasts and Super-Beasts. By “Saki” 
(H. H. Munro). With an introduction 
by H. H. Nevinson. New York: The 
Viking Press. $1.75. 


HIS collection of “Saki’s” stories 

has all the charm of the three pre- 
vious books which have appeared in the 
collected edition. Witty, pleasantly satir- 
ical, occasionally surprising, they bring a 
sense of real loss for another delightful 
figure in the literary world whom the war 
cut down. There are many of the stories 
in the present volume which suggest that 
annoying habit of retelling portions in 
the naif expectancy that one’s audience 
will catch the bite of the original. Realiz- 
ing the futility of such a course, — with 
“Saki,” at least, — it is perhaps better to 
let particular mention rest with recom- 
mending all of them. But with this mes- 
sage from Mr. Nevinson’s introduction: 
“A reader should be warned against swal- 
lowing the whole succession rapidly one 
after the other. That dulls the appetite for 
the wit and malice. . . . ‘Saki’ must be 
taken as an occasional spice, an exquisite 
apéritif.” 


* eke & 


Basquerie. By Eleanor Mercein. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. 


LD wine in new bottles. Yes, but 
with what a sparkle and rare un- 
spoiled flavor! If the delightful, light- 
hearted, thoughtless Emily Weldon of 
Kentucky, almost professional beauty on 





the Riviera, found half the charm in the 
people and life of the Basque mountains 
which Eleanor Mercein has made clear in 
this book, it is no wonder that she married 
Esteban Urruty, eldest son of an ancient 
Basque family, and found there a rich soil 
in which to strike root and bloom in body 
and spirit. Eleanor Mercein catches the 
imagination of her readers in a net of 
words flung over this strange region of 
great mountains, and little villages lost 
between. This is a novel of contrasts. 
Contrasts of civilizations, of personalities, 
peasant and cosmopolitan, and out of 
possible discords come surprising har- 
monies. It can hardly be called a novel at 
all, being merely a connected group of 
entertaining episodes, in which the stories 
of the principal characters interweave and 
unfold. It is a clever method. The delight- 
ful background is as interesting and care- 
fully drawn as the people themselves. 
That country exists, those people live 
there, and the reader, as nearly as possi- 
ble, has been there and known them 
well. And this is a state of affairs which 
not every author can bring about. One 
wonders whether Eleanor Mercein has not 
a strain of Basque blood herself. 


**e* *e& * * 


Martin Scbiiler. By Romer Wilson. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


jt the risk of putting herself under the 
possible reproach of someone or 
other who may be sure just what sort of 
animal genius is, we wish Miss Wilson had 
paid more attention to the mind and 
psychology of Martin Schiiler. To be sure, 
she tells us not a little of this. Yet her . 
“study of a musical genius” is rather 
more a narrative of what may happen to 
genius outside of working hours. Of 
course, such behavior narrative has its 
own pertinence to the author’s motive, 
and its own vitality of interest to the 
reader. So that it is perhaps idle to quarrel 
unduly with May Sinclair’s introduction 
when she says: “Romer Wilson has suc, 
ceeded in conveying a very firm and in- 
tense impression of Martin Schiiler’s 
genius, with its morbidity, its brutality, 
its vanity, its inconstancy and caprice, 
and its strain of vulgarity.” But for us 
this “intensity” and “firmness” are 
somewhat dissipated by the beguiling 
success of those other parts of the narra- 
tive, which move Schiler in relation to 
the participants in his development — 
patron, mistresses, friends. Miss Wilson’s 
sensitivity to natural beauty always finds 
convincing expression without always 
advancing the cause of her novel, and 
certain descriptions, such as that of 
Schiiler’s flat in Berlin, positively retard it. 
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The Story of the Week 


10. One murder, numerous kid- 

napings of election captains, bal- 
lot-box stuffing and other irregularities, 
fist fights, careless discharge of lethal 
weapons with another casualty or two, 
numerous arrests — these were some of 
the various aspects of what a few partici- 
pants characterized as the most violent 
primary election the city has ever known 
and others dismissed as “just an ordinary 
day.” But those sad observers who decry 
the indifference of Americans toward 
discharging their inalienable right to vote 
may find solid comfort in the Illinois 
metropolis. For Chicago’s citizens make 
no secret of their interest in voting. When 
the chance is offered they go to the polls 
— and how! 

The State primary on April 10 was of 
Republican interest only. The Democrats 
are frankly a minority in Illinois, and are 
split by none of the factionalism which 
continually troubles the Republicans and 
has been responsible in successive pri- 
maries for a mounting series of disorders 
and election irregularities which New 
York’s Tammany in its palmiest days 
could not surpass. Political alliances are 
made and broken among Illinois Republi- 
cans with startling swiftness. One pri- 
mary’s ententes may be another’s hatreds, 
and the epithets and vituperation of 
bitterest enemies may be changed to 
pzans of brotherly love when the control 
of Chicago’s vast graft-producing possi- 
bilities hang in the balance. Such, indeed, 
was the line-up for April 10 when State’s 
Attorney Rospert E. Crowe, Mayor 
Wi.u1am Hate Tuompson, and Governor 
Len Smatt forgot the clashes of previous 
primaries and joined forces to protect 
their stronghold from the onslaughts of 
Senator Cuartes S. DENEEN. 

Strangely enough, with all their control 
of the machine, the Crowe-THompson- 
SMALL group was administered a stinging 
rebuke. Judge Joun A. Swanson defeated 
Crowe for renomination to his State’s 
attorney post, and Louis L. Emmerson, 
Secretary of State, overturned Len 
SmaLt’s hopes of succeeding himself again 
as governor. Col. Frank L. Smitu, the 
most Senatorily minded gentleman off 
Capitol Hill, was swept into the discard 
with the remainder of the machine candi- 
dates when Oris F. GLenn defeated him 
for the Senatorial nomination. Mr. Smrrx 
has been twice appointed by Governor 
Sma t to the seat left vacant by the late 
Senator Wituram B. McKin.ey, and 
Illinois elected him to the office both in 


esc went to the polls on April 


Chicago Goes to the Polls 


By Stewart Beach 


the 1926 primary and in the election of 
that year. Twice Colonel Smiru has ap- 
peared at the bar of the Senate, and twice 
the Senate has refused to seat him on the 
ground that his acceptance of large cam- 
paign contributions from SAMvuEL InsuL, 
Illinois public-utilities magnate, suggested 
undue influence. Since the Senate last 
voted “no” on Colonel Smiru, and de- 
clared the seat vacant, Governor SMALL 
has reappointed him to the vacancy, but 





Chicago is gradually quiet- 
ing down after the excitement 
of the primary elections on 
April 10. The hold of the 
Crowe-Small-Thompson ma- 
chine has been for the mo- 
ment broken as the cohorts of 
United States Senator Wil- 
liam S. Deneen step in to 
face the Democrats next 
fall. That is, if the machine 
decides not to put an inde- 
pendent ticket in the race. 
Machine guns, kidnapings, 
sawed-off shotguns, these are 
some of the weapons which 
Chicago found valuable in 
carrying out its inalienable 
right to choose its own repre- 
.sentatives. The story of the 
election and of the situation 
behind it is one which cannot 
be duplicated in any city of 
the United States outside 

Illinois 











the hitherto indefatigable would-be Sena- 
tor has not again tried to storm the doors. 

“A restoration to law and order will re- 
sult from the primary,” Senator DENEEN 
promises. Perhaps. But the indications are 
rather that Chicago has done little more 
than to switch bosses at a critical mo- 
ment. Big Bit Tuompson still remains 
the city’s mayor with his absurd cham- 
pioning of “America first,” whatever that 
may mean to the head of the nation’s 
second city, who openly refused to codp- 
erate with the Government during the 
war. Unless close observers are utterly 
wrong, beer “syndicates” will continue 
to thrive, bombings will go on, and Chi- 
cago will remain the most lawless city in 
the United States. Perhaps the DENEEN 
nominees will change all this. But more 
probably they will not. For unless they 
work night and day to suppress the city’s 


gang supervision of vice and crime, they 
will have little hope of success, no matter 
how earnest they may be in the pursuit of 
their duty. 

Chicago’s present difficulties may be 
laid very largely at the door of an alliance 
between crime and politics, with the illicit 
liquor traffic and its graft as the key 
point. The condition is by no means unique 
among American cities, but it is more pro- 
nounced in Chicago than elsewhere, pos- 
sibly because Chicago’s large German 
population still likes to have its beer. 
Whereas in other cities hard liquors form 
the basis of the enforcement problem, in 
Chicago it is more particularly the wildcat 
breweries which furnish beer to the 
“spots,” which in turn retail it to the 
populace at twenty-five cents a glass. The 
demand is great, it appears, but not 
greater than the supply. 

Now it is obvious that the 10,000 to 
20,000 “spots” of Chicago cannot operate 
without the knowledge of the police. It is 
equally obvious that the sale of beer, or 
of hard liquor, is illegal under the Federal 
Volstead Act and the State enforcement 
laws. To complete the syllogism, it is per- 
haps no less obvious that here is a vast 
source of graft which finds its way into 
political pockets. In the same way, 
gambling and vice flourish, with more 
graft, more turning of the back by the 
policeman on the beat. Again, Chicago is 
not unique in yielding up its graft for 
illicit traffic in one form or another of for- 
bidden fruit. There has always been dis- 
honesty in the government of large cities, 
and no doubt the grafting will continue, 
simply because the rewards set up too 
great a temptation. Even under honest 
administrations a certain amount of it is 
bound to continue. 


UT Chicago had not had an honest 
administration. When THompson was 
elected a year ago, after four years of 
Mayor Wittiam E. Dever, he ran on 4 
frankly wet platform, promising the city 
10,000 beer parlors if he were elected. The 
electorate chose him and apparently he 
has kept his word. He has made Chicago 
safe for beer, but he has also made the 
city unsafe for Chicagoans. Each new 
“spot” means an increase in the amount 
of graft which flows somewhere, but it also 
means an increase in the chances of clash 
between rival gangs. How much of graft 
there is, no ones seems to know. Just who 
pockets it, few seem to know. But it 1s 
there, and the CrowE-THomMPsON-SMALL 
coterie has done nothing to stop its flow. 
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Tuompson was first elected mayor in 
1915 and served in that capacity for two 
terms. In 1923 he retired to make way 
for the Democrat, Dever, who tried to 
give the city an honest administration. 
Although Dever was by no means dry, 
he made an attempt to close up the illicit 
drink parlors, and his efforts met with 
some success. Estimates vary of the num- 
ber which were operating during his 
régime, but it seems a safe guess that 
there were not less than 2,000 nor more 


than 5,000. 





NDER the CrowE-THompson-SMALL 

machine, the matter of “fix” seems 
to have become regulated to a clockwork 
routine which relieves the purveyors of 
the uncertainty which formerly troubled 
them when almost anyone might drop in, 
flash a badge, and demand a part of the 
proceeds as the price of silence. All that 
is now handled by the beer “syndicates” 
which furnish their product to the city’s 
masked saloons and regulate payment of 
the price for the privilege. The city is 
divided into districts, and only when 
independents or rival gangs encroach 
upon each other’s territory come the 
bombings and shootings which have made 
Chicago famous throughout the world. 
The retailers seem to like it, and undoubt- 
edly those higher up who take their rake- 
off on this nicely regulated business are 
also well satisfied. 

Into this situation will step the nomi- 
nees of the DENEEN faction, providing 
Crowe and his henchmen do not set up 
an independent ticket and upset condi- 
tions in the fall by allowing Democrats to 
slip in between their divided opponents. 
Even though they retire gracefully, Big 
Bit will still remain as mayor, and the 
State’s officers may expect no comfort 
from him in a campaign to mop up. 

The campaign which climaxed in the 
election of April 10 was accompanied 
with all the old-time properties which 
most cities put aside with RoosEvELtT’s 
election in 1904. Red fire, torchlight 
parades, vituperative campaign speeches, 
bands, and campaign songs were brought 
out by both factions as part of the 
flummery and hocus-pocus used to coax 
votes from the electorate. As a fitting 
opening to the last two weeks of campaign- 
ing, bombs were exploded at the homes 
of Senator DEnEEN and Judge Swanson, 
and “Diamond Jor” Esposito was shot 
down. Diamond JozE was a DENEEN 
henchman, and all three attacks fur- 
nished excellent campaign material for the 
Senator's adherents. The machine was 
silent upon Diamond Jog, but freely 
stated with regard to the bombings that 
the DeneeNn leaders themselves had done 
the trick with a view to arousing sympa- 
thy and support among the electorate. 
Amusingly enough, upon March 27, the 
day following the bombings, Chicagoans 
—and among them Senator DENEEN — 


found a pamphlet in their morning’s mail 
at the bottom of which was emblazoned 
the slogan: “Vote for Ropert E. Crowe 
and safeguard your home.” 

Crowe dismisses the hundred-odd 
bombings of last year as the necessary 
price which any large city must pay for 
its heterogeneous citizenry. With the 
support of Mayor Tuompson, he grasped 
the slogan of “America first” which car- 
ried Big Brut to victory a year ago, and 
belligerently assured his audiences at 
political meetings that he was for “no 
entangling alliances.” Chicagqans had 
applauded the THompson formula for 
conducting our foreign relations, but ap- 
parently the same foolishness failed to go 
down so far as Crowe was concerned. 
Big Brit himself took the stump and 
vigorously supported the machine. His 
speeches were masterpieces of vitupera- 
tive nonsense, blows at King GeorceE, at 
the League of Nations and the World 
Court, at his political opponents, at the 
newspapers which oppose him, but they 
contained few constructive promises. 
Frank Smitu, who rode to his Senate vic- 
tory in the primaries of 1926 by “knock- 
ing hell out of the World Court,” also 
followed this brilliant line in influencing 
his audience. One and all, the machine 
promised to keep America safe for Ameri- 
cans and King Georce out of Chicago. 


HE musical side of the campaign had 

its high spots, climaxed, perhaps, in 
the efforts of the machine — “America 
First” and “Big Brit, the Builder.” The 
second of these demonstrates how care- 
fully its composer has wedged all of the 
Tuompson phobias into a single lyric: 


He’s big, real and true, 

A man clear through and through, 
Big Brut, the Build-er, 

We're building with you, 

Throw away your hammer 

And go get yourself a horn; 

Don’t believe the nonsense 

In the papers every morn, 
America first, just let our slogan be — 
Big Bit, the build-er, 

And our Liberty. 


Governor SMALL, who successfully par- 
ried an attempt after he became governor 
to convict him for misappropriation of 
funds during his term as State Treasurer, 
was also backed by a campaign song. 
SMALL made his appeal to the voters 
upon his alleged enviable achievement as 
a road builder. Illinois, so he says, has 
more hard-surfaced roads than any 
State in the Union, and he is responsible 
for them. More roads were his promise to 
the electorate, which he metrically as- 
sured that 


Highways are happy ways when you go along 
with SMALL, 

Let’s give our praise to the man who built 
them all. 


The DeNneen crowd’s most happy sally 
in the musical line was a parody upon the 
national anthem: 


Bombs bursting in air give proof through the 
night 


That Big Brxt’s still there. 


The election itself was no worse and no 
better than was expected. No bombs were 
exploded, but a machine gun was brought 
into play down in the “ Bloody Twentieth” 
Ward to kill Ocravius Granapy, a 
negro ex-service man who had opposed 
Morris Etter, machine candidate for 
committeeman of the Twentieth Ward. 
GranaDy was riding in a car with two 
companions about nine o'clock in the 
evening when a large touring car swung 
up behind him and gave chase when his 
own car charged forward to get out of 
danger. Careening round a corner, the 
driver lost control, the pursuing car came 
alongside, and its occupants poured a 
sheaf of machine-gun bullets into Gran- 
apy. His companions were but slightly 
wounded. 

Two other gun battles were reported, 
but the casualties were not serious. A 
number of kidnapings occurred, how- 
ever. This seems to be a frequent 
practice in Chicago elections — the kid- 
naping of either honest or unfriendly elec- 
tion captains and the substitution of less 
experienced men under whom the desired 
irregularities around the ballot boxes 
may be more easily carried out. Some of 
these election captains were beaten and 
taken to hospitals. Others were simply 
kept under cover until the early hours of 
the morning and then permitted to return 
to their homes. 

Outside the defeat of Colonel Smirn, 
the only national aspects of interest con- 
nected with the Chicago election were the 
nomination of Mrs. Rutn Hanna Mc- 
Cormick, widow of the late Senator 
Mepitt McCormick, as Congressman 
at large, and the election of forty-six 
Lowpen delegates out of the total of 
sixty-one. The Lowpen success had, of 
course, been expected, and the former 
governor will receive others when the 
State Republican Committee meets on 
April 20 to appoint the delegates at 
large. Governor Atrrep E. Situ re- 
ceived almost the unanimous support of 
the Democrats. 


HERE seem to be no morals and few 

interpretative comments to be made 
upon Chicago’s election. The facts speak 
for themselves. Certainly not in America 
is its equal to be found in this year of grace, 
1928. Tammany Hall has reformed, and 
the predatory gangs of other cities have 
largely drawn in their horns and become, 
on the surface at least, more or less 
decent, upstanding organizations to fur- 
ther the interests of their party. Chicago 
is perpetuating what most of the great 
cities outgrew in the last century. 
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Brown Ledge Camps x 


GIRLS AGED 8-18 
Near Burlington, Vt. 

Here is a camp with an édea. 
Its girls return home not onl: 
more healthy and more skillful, 
but in possession of a new and 
vital experience in the art of 
living. 

Enrollment positively limited to 49. 

Ref es requi For book- 

let describing riding, sailing, aqua- 

planing, golf and other Brown Ledge activities 
write: 

H. E. Brown, 543 Hamilton St., Easton, Pa. 


. 4 uliy We College, 
(tr Brown fara las targgiae Cts 

















FOR SALE 


At NORFOLK, CONN. 
Summer Residence, Fully Furnished 

Small hteenth-cent farmhouse, thoroughly 
ot with ssoders’s plumbing, electric lights, 
‘ hone, and complete . IX rooms, 2 
baths; and opens = —- and aaantys but- 
ler’ try; large en range; 
Kitchen p pantry and wood and coal shed adjoining; 
barn and motor shed. Independent water supply, 
ample for several houses. 

ract of about 300 acres, with several available 
sightly building plots; altitude 1,500 feet: over two- 
thirds mile frontage on Litchfield Road; two miles 
from village green. Address 
H.A.Cushing 43CedarSt. New York 














FOR SALE—fe,nt® OF MARYLAND 


of both large and small acreage, on the 
far-famed Eastern Shore of Maryland. 
Salt water front country seats in Talbot 
County a specialty. 

Peninsula Farm Agency Easton, Maryland 


T: 














TRIANGLE F RANCH 
BONDURANT, WYOMING 


The owner will accept five boys. or young men 
(12 to 20 years) on his ranch under personal supervi- 
sion. Saddlé horse and equipment supplied. Whole- 
some, healthful summer holiday. 234 months, $375. 
We also have accommodations for a few adult guests. 
Only highest type references. 

WALLACE E. HIATT 


CAMP TEKOA 


On Center Lake, in the heart of the Berkshires, near 
Becket, Massachusetts, 1,680 feet above sea level. 
Season July 1-August 26. Fee $200. 


R. A. J. LOGIE 
Westfield Box 301 Massachusetts 
CHEVY CHASE COUNTRY SCHOOL 
Children 4 to 14. Experienced, sympathetic care in the 
home of the directors. Ideal health conditions. Small 
classes. High academic standards. Summer camp in 


Maine. Address 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanwood Cobb, Chevy Chase, Md, 














BLAIR ACADEMY 


CHARLES H. BREED, Headmaster 
For catalog address 
BOX 14, BLAIRSTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


FOR RENT AT WINNAPAUG 


Wicamucs ont } ike, tine aaamaenay dee dees 
rooms an " exce 
lots adjoining 18-hole goif course, — an " 


S. H. DAVIS, Realtor Westerly, R. I. 


ADIRONDACKS— PARADOX LAKE 


BUNGALOWS FOR RENT 
Made attractive for practical summer comfort. Modern 
conveniences. All sports. Booklet, 
CHARLES DARBY, JR. 
Concourse Plaza Hotel New York 




















SOUTHWEST HARBOR, MAINE 
For sale or rent, fully furnished onan: rent, $400 for 
season; sale, $6,000. Has 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, li 


room with open fireplace, dining room, kitchen, 
laundry. Near two hotels. Sea view. 

MRS. GEORGE M. LAMB 
29 W. Nippon Street, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Editor Steps Down 


Dear Sir: 

In the issue of THE INDEPENDENT for 
April 7 you make a very wild and reckless 
statement in connection with the enforce- 
ment of prohibition. You say: “The real 
trouble is the impossibility of enforcement 
of the Volstead law.” From this one would 
be fair in drawing the inevitable conclu- 
sion that you are wet, so wet that you 
would like to see the rest of the country 
also swimming in liquor. 

QNow, how does THe INDEPENDENT 
know that the Volstead law cannot be en- 
forced? Because a few gangsters in Chicago 
have been killing each other off! That is 
really better enforcement than other laws 
get. The robber and the thief, to use only 
two examples, generally get the innocent 
man. But these gangsters who are break- 
ing the law trading liquors, they kill each 
other, and kill the “innocent bystander” 
only when the shots go wild. The thief and 
the robber aim at the innocent bystander 
and invariably get him; the gangster aims 
at his rival and generally gets him. This 
is the only difference. 

JOne would infer from your argument 
that we must abolish the Volstead law to 
keep the country dry. I would argue the 
same way about laws against robbery and 
stealing. Do away with the laws and you 
would do away with stealing and robbery, 
because you cannot enforce the law so 
that men quit that nefarious business. 
You seem to expect that the liquor laws 
should be enforced so that men quit 
selling and quit drinking. Why not expect 
that also of all other laws, and since men 
are still stealing and robbing, yes, indeed, 
increasing that business, do away with the 
laws. Can’t you see how warped that kind 
of thinking is? 

{Some of us have not forgotten the saloon. 
I curse the day when drink made an 


‘idiot of my own father. He would spend 


all the money on his own appetite, but 
nothing for us children and his wife. She 
had to slave to get us a little food. I had 
to go to school in my father’s and mother’s 
discarded shoes with holes all over them, 
and because of their size I had to fill them 
with hay. And yet my father was a car- 
penter, earning the full wage and gen- 
erally more, for he was considered one of 
the best. He was agood man, too, if you con- 
sider a man good that tries to break an 
evil habit. But when the urge of drink took 
hold of him —and this happened every 
pay day—then he would spend the last 
penny and borrow the rest until he had to 
work for years to pay his drinking debts. 
We, the wife and seven innocent children, 
had to do an extra share of starving and 
walking in rags. Oh, yes, nothing will erase 
the saloon from my memory! 

{But you say: we don’t want the saloon. 
How do I know where it will stop, when 


E following letter, which arrived 
in the office a few days ago from a 
subscriber in Odebolt, Iowa, who 
wishes his name to be withheld, is worthy 
of both note and comment: 


you legalize drink in any form or shape? 
The ones who fight for light wines and beer 
will next fight for the open saloon, so that 
they may throw families and households 
into the gutter with the rest of the swine 
that must have the drink. If the common 
citizen must go out to see to it, that pro. 
hibition will be enforced, it shall be done, 
We may have to step into the fight, yet 
and when we do, God deliver the spoilers! 
A Frienp or Prouisition. 


It seems to us that the writer, in thus 
taking us to task for our editorial, “When 
Gangsters Go to Glory,” has sneaked up 
on our rhetorical horse and led him around 
behind the editorial cart. He opens his 
second paragraph thus: “Now, how does 
Tue INDEPENDENT know that the Vol. 
stead law cannot be enforced? Because 
a few gangsters in Chicago have been 
killing each other off!” That is not the 
construction we put upon our arrange- 
ment of the same phrases. It is perfectly 
obvious that the Volstead law ésn’t being 
enforced. And the obviousness which has 
attended that fact for the last eight 
years with enhancing vigor seems fairly 
to indicate the impossibility of enforcing 
it. We said in our editorial that because 
the law was not being upheld — that is, 
because the voice of the contentious boot- 
legger is heard so loud in the land — the 
breakers of the law were sniping at each 
other for business reasons. If the law 
were upheld, there would be no bootleg. 
gers. And if there were no live bootleggers, 
there would be no dead ones. Q. E. D. 

It is a nice question in any case as to 
whether the Volstead law is unsuccessful 
because of the presence among the ro- 
guery of so many potential bootleggers, or 
whether there are so many bootleggers 
because of the weakness of the Volstead 
law. As we have indicated, we incline to 
the latter explanation, and insist on keep- 
ing our horse and wagon in such a relation 
that the beast may pull rather than find 
it necessary to push. 





HILE we are vaguely on the sub- 

ject of Chicago, we may offer 
whatever it may be worth a recent letter 
from one of that Windy City’s major 
iconoclasts, who makes his way to our 
desk anonymously. We don’t in the least 
object to his finding fault with us for our 
admiration of heroes in general or Colonel 
Lindbergh in particular. But we admit 
our blood to have been slightly chilled 
by his method of attaching clay feet to 
all idols indiscriminately. We see no point 
in taking issue with our correspondent. 
There is no argument possible. In the first 
place, either you take your heroes — and 
like them — or you don’t; in the second, 
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heroism cannot be argued. We merely in- 
troduce him and fall once more to staring 
out of our window while calling attention 
to the dear old French lady who, while 
kissing the family cow, coined that death- 
less maxim: Chacun @ son gout. 


Dear Sir: 

I was very much interested in an article 
which appeared in THe INDEPENDENT for 
February 25, 1928, under the title “ Pedes- 
tals— Now and Tomorrow.” In_ this 
article the writer referred to Charles A. 
Lindbergh as one of our greatest heroes, 
This makes me laugh. Who knows that he 
didn’t cross the Atlantic for self-exploita- 
tion purposes? An old adage says: All is 
not gold that glitters. And neither is 
everybody a great hero who is called one. 
{Many of us haven’t forgotten that John 
Brown was once a great hero in the eyes of 
folks in your part of the country, that many 
people suspended business on the day he 
was hanged, and that the Legislature of 
Massachusetts lost by one vote doing the 
same thing out of respect to a murderer 
about whom Whittier said: “There was 
never a man more justly hanged.” John 
Brown was referred to by God-fearing men 
in the East and North as “next to the 
Son of God he was the greatest of martyrs.” 
When in reality John Brown was an insur- 
rectionist, an invader of states, an en- 
courager of arson, and a murderer. He was 
never a hero. If so, he would still be one. 
Some of us know that Harriet Beecher 
Stowe was honored in her day as no other 
writer probably was honored. “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” was translated into most 
languages throughout the world and she 
was hailed as the greatest woman of her 
day, and she was even called God’s 
mouthpiece. And what do people think of 
her today? She is referred to as the woman 
who caused the war between the North 
and South, and her book is referred to as 
that lying propaganda. “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was written for the purpose of 
stirring up hatred between the North and 
South, Another hero gone by the board. 
{And there is old Abe Lincoln, another 
so-called hero, Many of us now know that 
Lincoln is artificial, that he is not the 
true Lincoln whom the general public now 
knows. He is just an attraction for votes 
for the Republican party. He was not an 
American patriot and never fought for 
patriotic reasons. He fought for political 
and economic reasons, but we are forced 
to believe that he fought for a good cause, 
simply because his political party wills it. 
When people become a little better ac- 
quainted with the facts concerning old Abe, 
he too, will go the way of John Brown and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, for he is not the 
true Lincoln and no one can keep the peo- 
ple from finding it out. Herndon, Lincoln’s 
law partner for twenty years said that 
nobody need try to evade the truth about 
Mr. Lincoln, the truth will at last come 
out. And so it is, 

‘In a few years Lindbergh will take a place 
beside these so-called heroes, and he will 
seem just as commonplace. The more 
one praises a man as a great hero, the less 
I think of him. I know too much about 
other “heroes,” 

One Wuo Sruptes Heroes. 





Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Waterways ror Farm Re ier. 1. On a map of 
the United States trace the principal inland water 
routes now used in commerce. Mr. Cason tells you 
to what extent the Mississippi is navigable. Find 
out from other sources to what points navigation 
extends on its tributaries, the Missouri and the 
Ohio. How is the Mississippi system connected with 
the Great Lakes? How are the Great Lakes joined 
with the Atlantic? 2. What regions of the United 
States are well provided with inland waterways? 
Which regions lack them? 3. Notice how the water- 
ways are linked with seaports and railway centers. 
Notice how they are almost invariably paralleled 
by railways which operate in competition with 
them. 4. What large projects for increasing inland 
water routes are now on foot? Comment specifically 
upon the Great-Lakes-St. Lawrence route. 5. What 
was “Bryan’s silver standard,” to which the 
McNary-Haugen bill has been compared? Do you 
agree that the two are equally futile? 6. How, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cason, may increasing use of inland 
waterways benefit the farmer? Discuss the relation- 
ship between railway rates and farm profits. 7. 
Discuss the bearing of the following factors upon 
shipping rates: a. Railway consolidations; 4. 
Jealousies between cities. 8. What effect would 
increased water transportation have upon the 





railways? Might any good accruing to the farmer 
be offset by harm to the railways? 9. Write a paper 
of your own discussing the importance, or, if you 
disagree with Mr. Cason, the unimportance, of 
waterway development in farm relief. 

Potanp ANNEXES AN ALSACE-LORRAINE. I. Ex- 
plain the title of the article. Do you see a parallel be- 
tween the Vilna dispute and the long dispute between 
Germany and France over Alsace and Lorraine? 2. 
Locate Lithuania on a map of modern Europe. By 
what countries is it bounded? By what body of 
water? What are its principal cities? From a gazet- 
teer or encyclopedia find out its area, population, 
and chief industries. What is its form of govern- 
ment? 3. Give a brief outline of Lithuania’s history, 
laying emphasis upon recent times, and upon its 
quarrel with Poland. Miss Brown’s article furnishes 
the data essential for this. 4. Discuss the conflicting 
claims of Poland and Lithuania to the city of Vilna. 
Which of them is now in possession of it? 5. Com- 
ment on the part which the League has played in the 
Vilna dispute. Do the actions of the League in the 
matter seem to have been altogether commendable? 
What opinion does Miss Brown hold on this point? 
6.. What are the provisions of Article XI of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations? What bearing 
have they on the Vilna dispute? 7. Discuss the rela- 
tions of Poland and Lithuania to the other nations 
of Europe, particularly to Russia. Does it seem to 
you that the dispute holds the possibility of a Eu- 
ropean war? 

Tue Enp or THE JewisH Hecira. 1. Explain the 
meaning of “hegira,” and comment on the use of 
the word in the title. Explain the reference to the 
“‘pheenix” in the second paragraph of the article. 
2. Comment briefly upon the history of the Jewish 
race; its origin, its increase, and persecutions. 





Add new thrills to your 


SPRING Fishing .... 
SUMMER Swimming 
FALL Shooting ..... 


3 of 10 ways to use this new 
SEAPLANE LIFEBOAT 


Prasercaren from zephyrskin, a new, light; 
strong, tough, balloon cloth...... unaffect 
by heat or cold...... with an estimated life of 8 
ears. Weighs 15 —— Forse: Carries 1,000 Ibs. 
uilt by experts. riginally intended strictly for 
overnmental use as a at for Seaplanes. 
iow used by thousands of sportsmen in ail parts 
ot the world. 


AN M. D. RECOMMENDS IT 


“J used my Flato Boat during allthe last fish- 
ing and hunting season, under very trying con- 
ditions, and am_ very much pleased with its 
performance. It has enabled me to visit a great 
many places back in the mountains that I could 
not have otherwise. I highly recommend it 
the sportsmen who arein need ota 
kind.’’—Dr. H. I. B., North Creek, N. Y. 


10 MILES--NOT EVEN SCRATCHED 


**I am delighted with thelittle boat. A friend 
and I have drifted ten miles down the Boise River 
riffies and bars and in swift current, 


ecting it to rather rough usage. It stood up 
anne purchased this boat 


. 1 i 1 
seisore @is te bert 
TWO AIR CHAMBERS MAKE IT SAFE 


There are two separate air chambers, with 
separate valves, making the boat safe, especially 


tor children. Each chamber is easily and quickly 
inflated with thelarge volume, easy-action pump. 
Easily rowed with the takedown oers. asily 
carried rolled inthe substantial bag. All furnished 
at no extra cost. The 
contractors to the U. S. Navy, 
Haven, Conn. 


New England Airship Co., 
Willow S.., New 








The FLATO BOAT 


a BOAT...a BED...in a BAG 
1—Duck HUNTING 6—TENDER 


Whore Duss arv aed Boats are nat inte 
2—FisHING 7—TRAPPING 

Bort Causrog. eon Smell Water Anima, Muvbran 

Mielated Mewatare Lael) narra bathe 0 ote 
5--Canpene Menied 8—BaTutTus 

Bs we akong apnea 
4—ROWING 

Easily howd ied a1 0 thle the wate tg ~~ 


5—PLAYBOAT 


Yen asceawncieio oe 10—SwimMMINnG RaFT 
epesally for Children 


latent for the Shore 0 Lake 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


The New England Airship Co., Contractors to the U. S. Navy, 109 Willow St. 
New Haven, Conn. Please send me detailed description of the Flato Boat and 
your 10 days’ Free Trial Offer. 
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The Pocssine of 1928 


eae have enjoyed THE SPORTSMAN, shall we say, during 
the past year. You have found in every issue of the mag- 


azine a quality of reporting 
that has given to your favorite 
sports an enlarged interest—a 
new fascination. But how, you 
ask, will THE SPORTSMAN 
please me during the coming 
year of publication ? 


We offer, in evidence, a magazine 
40 pages larger than our first issue. 
We offer a breadth of editorial con- 
tent covering the whole round of ama- 
teur diversion. We promise the same 
authoritative authorship which has 
marked the magazine as the most dis- 
tinguished publication in the world 
of sport today and, in proof of this, 
we bring to your attention the follow- 
ing notable articles featured in the 
May issue. 

To join the growing group of dis- 
tinguished sportsmen who look to 
THE SPORTSMAN for guidance, 
enjoyment and relaxation requires 
only the mere formality of your name 
and address noted on the margin of 
this page. 


TH 


$6.00 PER YEAR SPORTS 


50e THE COPY 








“The Grand National”’ — Sir Theodore Cook 


“Spring Fever”—The Belvidere Hounds — 
D. T. Carlisle 


“The Slaughter of the Innocents” — 


Elizabeth Daingerfield 

“The Fastest Small Boat Ever Built” — 
Dr. Manfred Curry 
“The Winter Polo Season from Miami to 
Del Monte” — Robert F. Kelley 
“Can We Recapture the Davis Cup?” — 
Allison Danzig 


“The Marine Commuter” — 
Geo. W. Sutton, Jr. 


“Every Dog Has His Day” — 
Frank F. Dole 
“The Spanische Reitschule at Vienna” — 
Col. L. G. McTaggart 


“Our Atalantas at the Coming Olympiad” — 
Helen Hulett Searl 


“The Lure of the Royal Chinook” — 
Sol Metzger 


“Hunting with the Cheetah, a Sport of 
India” — Frederic Mathews 

“Steeplechasing in the Clouds’’ — 
Ronald T. Lyman 


“‘Speed Wins at Indoor Tennis” — 
J. Brooks Fenno 


“Britain’s New Golfing Blood and the 
‘Walker Cup”— George Trevor 
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10 ARLINGTON ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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